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The New Series by James Otis 


OTIS’'S PIONEER SERIES 


| # ANTOINE OF OREGON 
: A Story of the Oregon Trail 





r. BENJAMIN OF OHIO 
‘ A Story of the settlement of Marietta 





Pa HANNAH OF KENTUCKY 
A Story of the Wilderness Road 





MARTHA OF CALIFORNIA 
A Story of the California Trail 


PHILIP OF TEXAS 
A Story of Sheep Raising in Texas 


SETH OF COLORADO 
A Story of the Settlement of Denver 











PRICE, 35 CENTS EACH 


This new series, the last ever written by 
James Otis, is a worthy successor to his ex- 


® tremely popular Colonial Series, published three 


years ago. These books tell in the author’s 
own inimitably entertaining way, stories of the 
journeys made by those adventurous pioneers 
who were determined to push west either to 
found homes or to gain riches for themselves 
from the better opportunities offered in the new 
country. There were many hardships to be 
-endured in making the long and tedious jour- 
neys through almost unbroken forests, across 
desolate prairies and over unbridged rivers, in 
fair and stormy weather; there were homes 
to be built, and there were fields to be cleared, 
_ while savage foes watched from the distance. 
All these hardships and all these adventures 
were experienced and are related by children 





and their great-grandchildren will enjoy and 
profit by reading of the struggles of the men 
who helped to build up this nation. 

Antoine, although a mere lad in years, 
was able to guide a band of emigrants from 
St. Louis to Oregon; Benjamin worked his way 
from Massachusettsinto the wild Ohio country 
and became a respected citizen of Marietta; 
Hannah was the dearest friend of Daniel 
Boone’s daughter, Jemima, and traveled the 
Wilderness Road to Boonesborough; Martha 
lived through the “awfulness” of the California 
Trailand settled near San Jose; Philip started 
a sheep ranchin Texas and saw thefulfillment 
of his heart’s ambition when that republic was 
admitted as one of the United States ; and Seth, 
often discouraged, at last became a successful 
and prosperous merchant of Denver. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT AND CON- 
GRESS. 


President Wilsoft reverted to a 
practice which had been abandoned 
for niore than a century when he 
read his message in person to both 
Houses of Congress assembled in 
joint, session, instead of transmitting 
it in the usual way. This proceed- 
ing, which resembled in sOme ways 
the King’s speech from the throne 
at the opening of a session of the 
British Parliament, may or may not 
be significant, but it is not strange 
that it should be thought so. It is 
imtimated that the average Con- 
gressman did not like it, but it was 
carried through with entire sim- 
plicity of manner, and it was all over 
in a few minutes. Mr. Wilson's in- 
tention, as he himself explained it, 
was to make it clear that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is a per- 
son, mot a mere department of the 
government,—a human being, trying 
to co-operate with other human be- 
ings in a common service. That is 
well. expressed, but it leaves the 
average Congressional mind full of 
misgivings. 


THE TARIFF REVISION PRO- 
GRAM. 


The President’s message was very 
brief, devoted to the one question of 
the revision of the tariff. He urged 
the necessity of abolishing every- 
thing that bears even the semblance 
of privilege or of any kind of arti- 
“ficial advantage, and that the object 
of tariff duties henceforth laid must 
be effective competition; yet he de- 
clared it unwise to move toward this 
end headlong with reckless haste. 
We must build up trade, he said, es- 
pecially foreign trade, and we must 
build up industry, and must adopt 
freedom in place of artificial stimu- 
lation. All of which might . seem 
like a succession of glittering gen- 
eralities were it not that an inter- 
pretation of their meaning is found 
in the Democratic tariff bill, which 
the President has carefully studied 
and fully approved —all the details 
of it, it is supposed, having his O. K. 
upon them. 


DISCUSSIONS IN SECRET 
CAUCUS. 
From a party point of view, at 


least, it is probably a wise decision 
which the Democrats in the House 
reached, by a vote of 167 to 84, to 
carry on their discussions of the 
tariff bill in secret caicus. Those 
who urged an open caucus did so on 
the ground that what the caucus did 
the House would do, and that there- 
fore the real tariff legislation would 
be in progress in the caucus. But 
this consideration did not weigh 
against the obvious disadvantage. ot 
exposing prematurely such © differ- 
ences of opinion as might arise. 
Among the snags already in sight 
are the provisions for free wool; for 
free flour while a duty is retained 
upon wheat; for a sharp cut in sugar 
duties, looking to free sugar in 1916; 
for free boots and shoes, free print 
@aper, etc. It is already suggested 


the bill may be cut «into four 
mrate bills, to avoid the possibil- 
ity that 2 combination of opponents 
to patticwlar changes might prove 
strong. enovgh to wreck the whole 
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A DELICATE SITUATION, 

A delicate © <**stion has again 
been created by pending state legis- 
lation which is extremely irritating 
to Japan, yet with which our nationai 
government has nothing to do. The 
California legislature is about enact- 
ing a law under which aliens who 
have not declared their intention ‘of 
becoming naturalized as American 
citizens are prohibited from owning 
land or property. This proposed 
law. is admittedly aimed at the 
Japanese, and its character and in- 
tention are periectly understood in 
Japan, where great irritation is felt 
in consequence. The Japanese gov- 
ernment has made formal protest 
against it, but President -Wilson 
feels it impossible to interfere with 
state legislation. It -is perhaps not 
surprising that foreign governments 

it impossible to understand the 
peculiar relations existing between 
our. state and federal governments 
which make possible the violation of 
national treaties through state laws. 


NOW FOR THE ELECTION OF 


SENATORS. 
The favorable vote of the Con- 


necticut legislature upon the amend- 
ment to the federal constitution pro- 
viding ior the election ‘of United 
States senators at the polls makes 
complete the required Hist of thirty- 
six. approving states, and embodies 
that proposition as the seventeenth 
amendment to the constitution of 
the United States. There will have 
to be some hustling among the state 
legislatures to enact the legislation 
mecessary to set the new order of 
things in motion. Henceforth no 
state can choose a senator through 
the action of its legislature, and it is 
even doubtful whether a governor 
can appoint an ad interim senator. 
The terms of more than thirty sena- 
tors will expire in March, 1915. Yet 
many of the state legislatures have 
already adjourned, not to meet again 
until. some time in 1915. Unless 
they are convened in special session 
some time next year, it is hard to 
see how the requisite laws can be 
enacted and elections held in season 
to fill the vacant seats. 


THE CHINESE PARLIAMENT. 


At about the time that President 
Wilson was reading his message to 
Congress, the first Parliament of 
the youngest republic was conven- 
ing at Pekin. The members of the 
Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives met in joint inaugural ses- 
sion, all of them dressed in Euro- 
pean fashion; and, at the appointed 
moment, all rose to their feet, while 
several bands played the national 
anthem. Throughout China, as well 
as at the capital, the day was cele- 
brated with demonstrations of re- 
joicing. Yet the new republic has 
by no means a placid future before 
it.. The problem of raising money 
by loans is not a simple one. Cer- 
tain recent assassinations have in- 
spired the fear that personal ambi- 
tions may turn an apparent democ- 
racy into a despotism; and the grow- 
ing distrust and animosity between 
the northern and southern provinces 
is an element of danger. 


MILITARY AVIATION. 


Although no immediate harm 
came iof it, it certainlv was a “re- 
grettable incident” that one of the 
great German Zeppelin air-cruisers, 
getting out of its course, should 
have landed on French territory at 
Lunéville, coming down on the niili- 
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tary. parade ground at -recisely the 
moment when a brigade of French 
riflemen — were drilling. In view of 
the tension between France and 
Germany, and the keen mutual dis- 
trust felt on both sides of the 
frontier, it speaks well for French 
discipline that the troops were kept 
in hand, and that they promptly re- 
pressed the inclination of the French 
crowd to smash the air-cruiser into 
fragments. The German officers on 
board explained that their motor 
had developed a defect, and that 
they did not know that they had 
crossed the frontier; and the French 
accepted their explanation, first pru- 
dently assessing a duty. It is de- 
voutly to be hoped that the incident 
will not happen again. 
A WAR OF CONQUEST. 

It is not surprising that the pluck 
of littlke Montenegro in continuing 
the attack upon Scutari after the 
great powers had warned her to de- 
sist and had sent war-ships to her 
coast should win the admiration of 
the unreflecting; yet Sir Edward 
Grey is doubtless right in saying 
that the war now proceeding has 
long since ceased to be a war of 
liberation and has become a war of 
conquest. The proper objects of 
sympathy are the Albanian popula- 
tion of Scutari and the district, who 
are mainly Catholics and Moslems 
and are contending for their land, 
their religion, and their lives. The 
international naval demonstration on 
the Montenegrin coast, which has 
been so much criticised, is necessary 
to uphold the agreement reached by 
the powers for an autonomous Al- 
bania: and-the maintenance of this 
agreement, Sir Edward Grey~ delib- 
erately states, is essential to the con- 
tinuance sarees among the great 





powers. is a note of grave 
warning. 
MAGAZINES 
—The April Century contains a 


careful analysis of the. Balkan situa- 
tion by Andre Tardieu, editor of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and of the 
“Bulletin of Foreign News” in the 
Paris Temps. Other articles of 
special interest are Annie Payson 
Call's “The Spoiling of Servants,” 
in which she offers some helpful 
suggestions jtoward solving the 
housekeeper’s most trying problem; 
“Realism and Reality in Fiction,” by 
William Lyon Phelps, showing that 
the sum total of true details may be 
a false picture of life: “In and Near 
Athens,” a brightly colored travel 
article by Robert Hichens; and two 
significant chapters of southern his- 
tory, 

—Among the special illustrated 
features of the American Review of 
Reviews for April are: “President 
Wilson’s Cabinet,” by Albert Shaw; 
“Art Revolutionists on Exhibition 
in America”; “The New Spirit in 
Southern Farming,” by E. E. Mil- 
ler; “Consumers’ Co-operation,” by 
Albert Sonnichsen; “Co-operation 
in Wisconsin,’ by Robert A. Camp- 
bell; and “The Cost of Operating 
Commercial Vehicles,” by J. M. Van 
Harlingen. The editorial _ depart- 
ment, “The Progress of the World,” 
comments on the néw administration 
at Washington, the problems before 
Congress, the policy of the United 
States toward Latin America, the 
question of “Dollar Diplomacy,” 
and the various developments of the 
past month in home and foreign 
politics. : 
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The Best THE GENERAL INTEREST 
Entertainments 





IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is 
Operettas the great increase in the sale of “JUKES— 


. . EDWARDS.” Doctor Winship’s story 
Musical Novelties of the Edwards family is without par- 


Dialogs and Plays allel in studies of heredity. His com- 


‘ parison of this story with the study of 
Dette aud Marches é the “Jukes” family up to 1878 made by 
Recitations and Exercises R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and 
significance to both studies. Order a 


For 
copy of 


Patriotic Occasions 
Closing Day, and 


Any Time JUKES-EDWARDS 


Send for 16 page catalogue Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. New England Publishing Co. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 




















ARE THE TEACHERS IN YOUR PRIMARY GRADES READING 


a paper every month that makes them do the best work they are capable of? Nothing can take the places 
a magazine devoted to their interests, which aims to keep them supplied witha wealth of iaspirational ideal 
A paper, for instance, which shows teachers how to use pictures and gives them new pictures every month for 
classroom use; a paper which always has suggestions for seat work, illustrative drawing work, stories for 
little folks, plays for use in school and outdoors, paper cutting exercises, nature study helps; a paper which 
has departments where teachers may ask questions and have them answered wy a supervisor of high standing 
and where new and delightful exercises for all the holidays are given. Sucha paper every good primary 
teacher feels the necessity of and she finds it in the 


American Primary Teacher 


$1.00 A YEAR 
You know Dr. Winship either personally or through the Journal of Education. Primary teachers know 
him through the editorial pages of the American Primary Teacher. You will feel safe in recommending that 
your primary teachers drop us a posta) asking for a sample copy. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


STREN G'T Fi 


One of the first requisites in a lead pencil is 
its strength, without that quality it’s a failure 


DIXON’S MODERN WRITING PENCIL 


has this characteristic as well as being particularly soft and very smooth. When 
these three properties are found in the same pencil it is practically perfection. 


If you will mention this publication abundant samples will be sent to prove our statement. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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THE PUPILS ARITHMETICS 


By JAmes'C. Byrnes,’ Jurra Ricuman and 
Joun S. Roserts. 


This is a graded series of arithmetics in which 
the: subject matter, covering all the requirements, 
is topically arranged, grade by grade, and year 
by year. Each book provides the optimum amount 
of drill in both the oral and written exercises and 
problems. This series makes possible the use ‘of 
the practical method of teaching arithmetic. The 
approach to each topic is carefully prepared, and 
its relation fully established by type-forms. The 
steps in progress are clearly indicated and the 
many and varied forms of drill necessary to fix 
the subject in the mind of the child are sup- 
plied. Ill, 12mo. Cloth. 

Price 


Primary Book, Part I, Third Year $.26. 
Primary Book, Part II, Fourth Year $.30. 


The Pupil’s Arithmetic, 

Book III, Fifth Year $.35. 
The Pupil’s Arithmetic, 

Book IV, Sixth Year $.35. 
The Pupil’s Arithmetic, Seventh and Eighth 


Years, Ready in April 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston Chicago New York Sanfrancisco Dallas Atlanta 














WINSHIP 
Fair! TEACHERS’ 
Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 
- I thank f t in filling m: - 
ank you for B had excellent serv L iiling, my poe. 


Prompt! 


tions this year. You have certai 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 


From a Connecticut teacher:— 


I thank you for your interest in locating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
I am enjoying my work here in the——— Schoo! as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 

From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
80 much in accordance with your motto, ‘‘Prompt, Courteous, 


From a New Hampshire teacher:— 

I appreciate r kindness and interest in getting mea po- 
sition and I inly found your agency superior to any 
other with which I registered. 

From a teacher of a large private school :— 


Iam very glad to tell you that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 


Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 








FOR EVERY SCHOOL-MAN’S 
PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


The School Efficiency Series Edited by Paul 
H. Hanus. 

Vol. |. HOW NEW YORK CITY ADMINIS- 
TERS ITS SCHOOLS. By Ernest Carroll 
Moore, LL. D., Ph. D. Introduction by Pau! 
H. Hanus. 350 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50, 
postpaid. 


C. H. Johnson, Dean of the University of Kansas, 
writes: ‘“‘The whole undertaking carried on by 
Professor Hanus and his associates in analyzing 
every phase of the New York City school system 
is perhaps one of the most noteworthy undertak- 
ings in professional education of the centary. The 
volume is made additionally valuable because of 
the introduction by Professor Hanus which de- 
scribes the whole undertaking of which Mr. Moore's 
contribution is one-tifth. I believe the volume pub- 
lished by the World Book Company will constitute 
a valuable addition to a schoolman’s professional 
library.”’ 

Volt. II, STANDARDS FOR INSTRUCTION, 
COURSES OF STUDY AND SUPERVISION. By 
Frank M. McMurry, Ph. D., with introduction by 
Paul H. Hanus. 256 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50, 
postpaid. 

William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New York 
City schools, writes: ‘‘I know of few contribu- 
tions to the science and art of teaching more'stim- 
ulating to thought and invention than Professor 
McMurry’s very able disquisition on standards.” 


Other volumes in rreparation. Write 
for circulars 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF HUMAN ABILITY 


WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 


Dr. H. H. Goddard of the State School for the 
Feeble-minded at Vineland, N. J., has invented 
a word that seems to fill “a long-felt want”— 
morons. It is on the way to fame. Where one 
man used it a year ago and a score of men half 
a year later, thousands are now using it. Moron, 
moronic, moronous, and moronity are all now 
threatening to become parts of our English lan- 
guage. 

The inventor proposes this table for grading 
human ability, viz.:— 

Normal. 
Moron. 
Imbecile. 
Idiot. 

And he defines the terms in years of physical 
development. An idiot is a person whose mind 
is arrested in development before he reaches the 
normal ability of a child of three years. An im- 
becile is a person whose mind is arrested in de- 
velopment before he reaches the normal ability 
of a child of seven years. The moron is a person 
whose mind is arrested in some stage above seven 
years of age, but under twelve. A normal person 
is one whose mind grows at least into, if not 
through, the adolescent stage. 

Such a chronological view of human ability is 
so lucid and so definite that it has won mechanical 
minds by the thousands. But before it becomes 
established as standard, we might do well to con- 
sider it closely and, if so be that we have the 
ability, to characterize it candidly. It certainly 
is not wholly untrue; but is it a half truth? 

The idiot is one with a “private mind.” He 
cannot get possession of his body. After serious 
diseases of certain kinds, the conduct of hitherto 
capable persons often seems idiotic to their care- 
takers. In later convalescence, they tell their 
nurses that they knew better but could not make 
their bodies do better. Are we who are familiar 
with small children,—those under three—ready to 
agree that the infant is substantially what we 
mean by an idiot? For one who is fairly familiar 
with babies, I am not willing so to agree. The 
results in outward conduct in the cases of idiocy 
and of infancy may appear to be the same; but 
out of experience I am very much of the opinion 
that the mental processes of the idiot and of the 
competent infant who is to grow up a normal 
human being are different. 

The idiot seems incapable of fixing upon even 
One point, of centring upon one thing, of focusing. 
The normal infant is dissipated in attention, but 
he does fix upon one point briefly and then passes 
rapidly to another and another. The idiot seems 
to have a no-point mind. The infant has a many- 
point, all-unrelated mind. 


Those who think that normal babies cannot 
reason, are in effect idiotic, have, at least, not ob- 
served the same babies as I have. 

The imbecile—word derivation unknown—is 
said by these chronological age theorists to be in 
a state of mind like that of the small child from 
three years of age to seven. The comparison is 
suggestive. School children of six or seven, 
Sunday school children of the same age, and my 
own children of such an age have staggered me 
with questions that I never heard upon the lips 
of imbeciles. 

Unquestionably, the imbecile is higher than 
the idiot. He can dress himself. He can learn to 
use his arms and legs more or less skilfully. He 
learns some words. Would it not be more cor- 
rect to say that he has a fairly developed one- 
point mind, a centralized inert mind, a fixed or 
focused mind? 

It was my fortune to observe an imbecile while 
he grew from seven to twenty years old. He 
became large and heavy, could climb trees, skip 
rope, saw and hammer a little, and sit at the table 
and eat with fair decency. He mumbled a few 
words. His passions were terrible, by no means 
those of a ten-year-old child. This imbecile was 
then very much like some whom I have observed 
in later years at such institutions as that at Vine- 
land. He is over thirty vears of age now, and 
guarded by caretakers lives in a home of wealth. 
But to say that in any more than here and there 
an odd item he is like a child of any age would be 
unwarrantable. He has one criminal trait—tries 
to frighten others by ambush, by roars, and 
otherwise. This is not normal childishness. 

But working upon this theory, the inventor 
took the word moron, meaning “fool,” and used 
it to indicate the person who gets by seven years 
of age, but halts in prepubescence. The moron 
can master arithmetic, but breaks upon algebra. 
He can do what he has been trained to do, but 
he cannot generate new ideas or domesticate new 
ideas when given out by others. He drives 
straight forward. Now, is not this exactly what 
we should expect from a two-point, one straight- 
line mind? 

On the contrary, however, is there any essential 
kinship between the mind of a ten-year-old child 
and that of a straight-line, two-point man? I 
have seen small children with straight-line, two- 
point minds. They displayed, however, such 
minds from the start, and never grew to three- 
pointed triangulation. 

Let me remind those who are disposed to adopt 
this ingenious, chronological age classification 
that not so long ago we had the culture epoch 
theory. The child was to go through certain his- 
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toric ages of mind. We still talk of that theory, 
but only as a passing incident in the history of 
pedagogy. 

Upon the theory that one nail drives out an- 
other, I venture to suggest this gradation of 
human ability, viz.:— 


Eunoiac 
(well-minded) 

(normal) Paranoic 
Mcrinoiac (side-minded) 
(habit-minded) (insane) 

Hyponoiac 


(feeble-minded) 
(imbecile and idiot) 

We all know the morinoiac. Sometimes, they 
focus upon one point. Sometimes, they drive along 
upon one line. Sometimes, they live within a 
triangle, a three-point plane. Sometimes, they 
have a four-point, three dimensional, solid geom- 
etry life. But still they never change, never grow. 

The eunoiac are such as are free-minded, with 
a healthy freshness of outlook. They may think 
only in straight lines; but they do change their 
lines. 

The view that I have suggested here has, I 
hope, the merit of variability and of expansion. 
In dealing with all things human, it is highly ex- 
pedient to avoid the mechanic and to interrogate 
the plausible and obvious. This view helps to an 
understanding of the opinion of Dr. C. Ward 
Crampton of New York that we should classify, 
not by years and school-proficiency, but by 
physiological and psychological age,—the child 
with the child, the prepubescent as such, the 
others accordingly. With a single qualification, 
this theory seems to deserve commendation. In 
some instances, the mind so robs the body that 
mental precocity has meant physical altricity and 
sometimes the body has flourished so luxuriantly 
that physical precocity has meant mental altricity. 
But in most cases physiological age is synchron- 
ous with psychological; and the precocious mind 
is harbored in the precocious body, the altricious 
accordingly. 

This view helps considerably in getting correct 
perspectives of the others. Body and mind tend 
to grow up together as some kind of incompre- 
hensible cause and effect. Do we grow from 
idiocy into imbecility, thence into moronity, and 
finally achieve normality? Do we not rather be- 
gin with dissipated, many-pointed attention, learn 
to see one thing clearly, then two at a time, then 
three, then get four or five into our field of vision? 
Is it not true that puberty tends to break up the 
habit-mindedness of later childhood and to give 
us freedom? Is not this, in truth, the very nature 
of adolescence? The very function of play is to 
get release into new fields of activity. 

For myself, I am grateful indeed to the two 
men whose contributions I have cited in this com- 
ment. They have stimulated American pedagogy 
to new endeavor to understand its material. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF A BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 
THOMAS W, CHURCHILL 
President ef the Board of Education of New York City 

FUNCTION OF A BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

At the outset one meets the fundamental ques- 
tions as to the function of the board of educa- 
tion. We believe that a review of the law, and 
of the history and prerogatives of this board, re- 
moves obscurity. This board is, and must be, the 
paramount authority entrusted with the manage- 
ment and control of the public education of this 
city. There is no other board of education in the 
city of New York but this. The line of demarca- 
tion between it and other departments must be 
kept clear and unbroken. Nevertheless, as our 
finances are provided by the citizens of this city, 
there must be no vagueness nor indirection in our 
communication with other departments of this 
municipality. The authorities having charge of 
the finances of the city have a right to the closest 
scrutiny for the purpose of insuring the strictest 
economy in the expenditure of school funds. We 
should invite such scrutiny. We can be resolute 
without truculence, performing these _ interde- 
partmental duties with clearness and courtesy. 
We shall open the door to suggestions from every 
source, lend every one an ear, ask from every 
lover of his kind, and take or leave each contri- 
bution on the basis of our judgment of its benefit. 

But we must consider our relations within as 
well as without. There is in this board a growing 
belief that its function should include more active 
consideration of purely educational policies. We 
cannot, without neglect of our duty, become a 
mere recording factor. We are, in a patriotic 
sense, educational parents, charged with securing 
for the coming generation of citizens the best 
training which the most intelligent fathers and 
mothers would endeavor to secure for their own 
children. Buildings, equipment, and supplies are 
only instruments to the chief thing, the education 
of the children. It would be error for the board 
of education to concern itself only with the mate- 
rial side of schools. The board of education can- 
not evade responsibility for finding what- the 
people want and what the people need. It would 
be the policy of this board: That it must not 
purely scholastic body the fundamental questions 
of what the children shall be taught and how they 
shall be trained. 

The history of education reeks with failures 
springing from the imposition of systems devised 
by experts centred upon their own theories and 
out of touch with the times. Our own schools 
have not escaped. We have suffered from inflex- 
ible and overloaded courses of study. We have 
seen system reach the point where it would sacri- 
fice the boy to save the rule. We have seen ad- 
ministrative machinery, supposedly devised to in- 
crease teaching efficiency, only irritate the teach- 
ing force with a strong sense of injustice. 





The malignant criticism of public men is a menace to the country.—Car- 


dinal O’ Connell, Boston. 
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MEETING EDUCATIONAL NEEDS. 


Because the board is made up of representa- 
tives selected for their wide interest and for their 
familiarity with different districts, it will address 
itself to educational needs. We will not accept 
the function of university trustees content to 
leave the policies of instruction to a faculty of ex- 
perts. We may not delegate our functions to 
others. We may not rest content with voting up 
or down mechanical contrivances. We must 
needs devote our time and energy to the larger 
questions of service and bring to this board for 
discussion and adoption propositions which vitally 
affect the training of the youth. 


THE BOARD AND THE TEACHER. 


We do not care to stiffen that system or to 
glorify authority. We do desire to advance day 
by day the condition of the social fabric around 
us. We know that education is not a matter of 
machinery, but primarily of spirit. We believe 
that from this board of education, this highest 
body in our school world, this cupola of the edu- 
cational structure, a spirit can come which will 
unify the whole organization. No army is worthy 
of the name unless its spirit is high. No work 
depends so much on spirit as that which teachers 


‘do. We should make a fatal error if we fail to 


recognize that the teacher is the essential factor 
of the work we are organized to do. There was 
education before there were commissioners or su- 
perintendents, but there was never a school or 
schooling without a teacher. No problem of this 
board is more definite than that of putting and 
keeping a teacher in the best condition to give 
the best service. It is suicidal to the system to 
harass and irritate her with rules and require- 
ments, to bind her with red tape. The teacher’s 
knowledge of the school situation is first hand. 
In a school reduced to its simplest terms a 
teacher makes all the plans, adjusts all the diffi- 
culties. In a completely organized system she 
makes no plans, adjusts nothing. Thereby the 
system deprives itself of the most valuable knowl- 
edge and advice. 
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There is no more necessary single advantage 
needed by this board than the usage of teacher 
co-operation by which information and sugges- 
tions bearing on the needs of the school .can be 
obtained. 

The era of criticism through which we have 
passed has brought forth concrete recommenda- 
tions that must be pondered. This era of criti- 
cism should be succeeded by an era of construc- 
tion. The trend of public opinion and profes- 
sional opinion is in one direction and irresistible. 
Whosoever is hostile to these new ideas will find 
objection futile. All that opposing forces can ac- 
complish with benefit is to contribute the element 
of national conservatism to the inevitable result. 

POLICY OF THE BOARD. 

I have briefly outlined to you what I feel should 
be the policy of this board: That it must not 
delegate to others the essential policies of educa- 
tion; that it must keep in touch with the people’s 
will; that it must adapt the work of the school 
to the needs of the children and do so with less 
machinery and more simplicity. 

Ours is a sacred trust. There should be no 
personal dissension or bitterness. We are un- 
worthy if we allow vanity, personal elation in vic- 
tory over our fellow workers, to mar our ideal of 
lofty service. The unification of all our forces 
must be our goal, so as to achieve the highest 
aim of education—the development of power and 
character in the young. A board of education 
should be a fountain of honor, spreading the ver- 
dure of trust and confidence. We should be in- 
stinct with a genuine moral sympathy with the 
teachers and their interests and maintain among 
them a spirit of enthusiastic loyalty. No higher 
ideal can move us than the thought of Tenny- 
son :— 

“Let knowledge grow from more to more. 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster.” 
Sanctified by such a sentiment, founded on the 


solid rock of great results, this institution will be 
left by us better than we found it.—Address of 
Acceptance. 
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BY THE WAYSIDE—-(IV.) 


EMIL STANTON 


The Scribe wandering about the city in search 
of an inspiration came to a large brick building 
and halted to watch the steady stream of dig- 
nified people who were passing through its doors, 
He wondered what it meant. Lifting his eyes 
a little higher, he saw over the door this inscrip- 
tion: “City High School.” Many a perplexity in 
life is a perplexity no longer, if we but lift our 
eyes a little higher. 

“Surely these are not students,” said the Scribe. 
“Yea, verily by my trusty pencil, they are teachers. 
“By their faces ye shall know them,’ saith the wise 
one. I will follow and witness their solemn con- 
clave.” The massive doors closed behind him also. 

Seated at the desks where youth was wont to 


assemble; he found mature men and women, 
which fact signified that a teachers’ institute was 
in progress. The subject at this particular period 
was language, and the Scribe settled himself to 
look and listen. 

Great interest was manifested by the compan: 
in general as the discussion waxed warm. Near the 
Scribe, at the back of the room, stood one, who, 
with others, had come in late and found ali seats 
taken. This one took no part in the exercises, 
but looked about and tried to engage an ac- 
quaintance in a whispered conversation. Fail- 
ing in this, she opened a volume of current fic- 
tion which she had brought in with her and be- 
came absorbed in it. 
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The Scribe lost several points in the discussion 
in his contemplation of her attitude. “Why is she 
here? “Did she have a call to teach, or was it 
some other noise she heard?’ Such were his 
thoughts, when he was called back to the subject 
at hand by the voice of the instructor saying: 
“We have only a few moments left. Let us see 
how many memory gems we can recall while we 
wait for the gong to sound.” 

Enthusiastic? That crowd of teachers recited 
poetry enough to make a good sized volume. 
Down along the road from  Shakespeare’s 
“Quality of mercy” to “Things done by halves,” 
they went. The teacher with the novel read 
calmly on. She contributed nothing to this 
poetical testimonial meeting. The Scribe did not 
cast in his mite either. He was chagrined be- 
cause the only lines that he could call to mind 
were :— 

, “A big cuckoo in a sparrow’s nest 
You will sometimes find, I know. 
But is it best for the little nest? 
‘Can the sparrows thrive and grow?” 
* * * * * * 

Some weeks later the Scribe wandered about 
the city again. This time in search of a certain 
school official whom he was to interview. The 
city editor had said: “Go and don’t show your 
face in this office again until you have found that 
man, and talked’to him concerning this school bill 
that is now up in the legislature.” 

From one school to another he went, knowing 
that in some one of them he should find the man 
he sought. In the midst of the afternoon session, 
he chanced to step into a primary room unan- 
nounced. The teacher was at her desk writing 
busily. The children at their desks were busy 
too, each in his own way, so no one noticed the 
Scribe. He hesitated about making his errand 
known, for, thought he, “It is very evident that 
the superintendent is not within a mile of this 
building, and by the powers, that’s my lady of the 
novel at the teachers’ meeting. This is inter- 
esting.” 

Just at this moment the teacher looked up and 
beheld the intruder. Her face colored as she ad- 
vanced and offered him a chair. “We are just 
ready to have our reading lesson,” she said. 
“Will you stay to hear it?’ 

Now, the Scribe was supposed to be too busy 
with his own affairs to “visit school” that day, 
but curiosity got the better of his conscience 
and he sat down. 


“Children, sit up straight, now. Have you all 
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studied your lesson as I told you?” said the 
teacher. 

“Yes, ma’am,” responded the pupils as one man, 
and the leaves of the first readers rustled in glee, 
Johnnie Benson untied the string with which he 
had bound his feet to the desk frame, just to see 
how it would feel. Sallie Brown carefully ex- 
tracted the gum from her mouth and attached it 
to the lid of her pencil box. Jamie Ellis stopped 
his buzz saw and put it in his pocket. Those 
sitting on their spines slid into an upright posi- 
tion ‘and prepared for the slaughter 
of the lesson, for slaughter it was. The 
Scribe noticed that the last little girl in the last 
little row of seats brought out her doll from the 
hidden recesses of her desk, and tied and re-tied 
its sash in a most leisurely way, for was there not 
plenty of time? 

Had not the reading begun on the farther side 
of the room? To be sure it was progressing 
steadily toward her, but so slowly that there was 
ample time for doll dressing before her turn 
came, 

The teacher paused once during the fray to say 
to the Scribe: “Little children are so easily em- 
barrassed. My pupils never read well when we 
have visitors, though I am sure I gave them 
plenty of time to study this lesson.” The Scribe 
murmured something about “human nature,” and 
the conflict was resumed. 

When it was over the teacher looked about the 
room as if to say: “Dear me! I wish he'd go. 
What can I do next? I didn’t expect any one 
today.” 

The Scribe was glad of a chance to say: “I 
really must go now. I am looking for the super- 
intendent. Have you any idea where I'll find 
him?” 

“Oh, he isn’t here. The second grade teacher 
at the Heights School on the other side of town 
*phoned me this morning that he was to spend the 
day in their building.” 

“TI see,” said the Scribe. “Thank you.” 

He hastened away, thinking: “She’s up to one 
thing. She keeps tab on the superintendent, but 
those poor little chaps in her room don’t seem to 
be getting what’s rightfully theirs. 


“A big cuckoo in a sparrow’s nest 

You will sometimes find, I know. 
But is it best for the little nest? 

Can the sparrows thrive and grow?” 


Now, what brought that quatrain to the mind 
of the Scribe? I don’t know. You tell. 
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UNPAID PROFESSION 


The teachers - God bless them—what shall te said of them? 


More is said 


about them and less is done for them than any other class of people the sun 


ever shone upon. 
the state. 


They are doing more for less money than anybody else in 
A large part of their reward must come in the consciousness of 
duty well done in serving their day and generation. 


They will live in the re- 


splendent glories reflected by those whom they are shaping into good citizens and 
who will make this country better and brighter and greater with the passing of the 
years.—Henry J. Willingham, State Superintendent of Alabama. 
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A PROPER PLAYGROUND 


J. GEORGE BECHT 
Secretary Pennsylvania State Boar d of Education 


The Pennsylvania School Code specifically 
points out certain powers and duties incumbent 
upon the boards of directors with respect to the 
physical environment of the schools. 

First: “The location and amount of any real 
estate required by any school district for school 
purposes shall be determined by the board of 
school directors of such district by a vote of the 
majority of all the members of such board, pro- 
vided that no new school building shall hereafter 
be erected without a proper playground being 
provided therefor.” 

Second: “That the board of school directors in 
each school district shall put the grounds about 
every school building in a neat, proper, and sani- 
tary condition and shall maintain the same; and 
shall provide and maintain a proper number of 
shade trees.” 

Third: “That boards of school directors may 
permit the use of school grounds and buildings 
for social, recreation, and other purposes, under 
such rules and regulations as the board may 
adopt, and shall make such arrangements with any 
city, borough, or township authorities for the im- 
provement, care, protection, and maintenance of 
school buildings and school grounds for school 
park, play, or other recreation purposes as it may 
deem proper, and any board of school directors 
may make such arrangements as it may see 
proper, with any association or individual, for 
the temporary use of the school property for 
schools, playgrounds, social, recreation or other 
proper educational purposes. 

A letter of inquiry was mailed to two hundred 
persons in the state who are in touch with school 
interests, have had ample opportunity for obser- 
vation and wide practical experience in dealing 
with the whole problem. 

The following questions formed the basis for 
the inquiry: What in your judgment are the 
general characteristics that constitute a “proper” 
playground? What should be the minimum size 
of playgrounds for rural schools? For buildings 
containing a number of rooms, what is the min- 
imum amount of play space per pupil that ought 
to be provided for each child? 

The answers to the first question: “What are 
the general characteristics of a proper play- 
ground?” touched upon three points: first, the 
physical features; second, the equipment; third, 
the matter of supervision. 

The phrases most frequently used in describing 
the physical features were: “Ground should be 
well drained”; “The surface free of stones”; 
“Sandy surfaces”; “Fairly level”; “Sufficiently 
large for ornamentation”; “Dry ground”; “Large 
enough for shrubbery on the border”; “Large 
enough for recreation centre”; “Large enough 
that a part may be used for the development 
of the asthetic sense of the pupils”; “Sufficiently 
large for a greensward ten feet in width sur- 


rounding the building and this portion to be 
devoted to landscape effect.” 
EQUIPMENT. 

In the matter of equipment, the pieces of appar- 
atus most commonly mentioned are swings, see- 
saws, sliding boards, sand boxes, chutes, giant 
strides, and drinking fountains. “There. should 
be space for a pavilion for rainy day play”; “The 
apparatus should be so placed so as not to en- 
cumber the ground, but should give plenty of 
space for free activity.” Within the limits of the 
usual school ground it is practically impossible to 
provide for such games as baseball and football. 
For the present, at least, these must be taken 
care of in the larger public playgrounds set apart 
for such a special purpose. Basket ball, volley ball, 
tennis, croquet, and hand ball should be provided 
for. 

SUPERVISION. 


With respect to supervision, there is unanimity 
of opinion that most difficulties on the playgrounds. 
arise through undirected play. It is very impor- 
tant that play activities should have proper 
direction. A small area can be satisfactorily 
used if properly supervised; a larger area will not 
bring satisfactory results unless it is well super- 
vised. Every playground ought to be under con- 
trol of efficient supervisors. These may be the 
teachers who are regularly employed and who 
give attention to the playground during recess 
and during intermissions, or it may be that the 
matter is put into the hands of an expert in this 
particular direction. 


MINIMUM SPACE PER PUPIL. 

The third question, relating to the minimum 
amount of play space per pupil that ought to be 
provided for any building containing a number of 
rooms, elicited a great variety of answers. The 
suggestions as to the amount of space ranged all 
the way from ten square feet per pupil to 400 
square feet per pupil. Many of those who re- 
plied said: “It is a hard question” ; “Don’t know”; 
“Haven't considered”; “All depends”; etc. How- 
ever, the general opinion seemed to be that the 
amount of space per pupil ought never be less 
than twenty-five or thirty square feet. This 
would seem to be in accord with the standard 
that obtains in places where a standard has been 
fixed. The standard amount of space per pupil in 
the schoolroom is fifteen square feet. Doubling 
this amount would seem to give a reasonable 
space where pupils can move freely about on the 
playground. However, this minimum provides a 
very small amount of actual play space, though 
it does give freedom of movement. Even a hun- 
dred square feet per pupil gives only space for 
movement five feet in any direction. An acre of 
ground, which contains 43,560 square feet, given 
over to 200 pupils would provide only 108 square 
feet per pupil On this basis it will 
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teadily be seen that our school grounds, 


especially in the cities, -have ,»beem entirely; 


too small for play activitiés.. ~The matter 
of securing sufficient space in the cities is, of 
course, a very difficult one. In the cities, where 
properties are built up, it is almost impossible to 
secure large areas of land because the prices are 
prohibitive. 

In selecting a school ground, boards of di- 
rectors ought to secure as large a plot as possible 
in order that all the play activities may be carried 
on in addition to securing landscape gardening 
effects by parking some portion of the plot. . The 
superintendent of schools of Gary, Indiana, says: 
“We try to secure a playground of five or six 
acres for each school in addition to the parking 
and lawn spaces. The schools accommodate 
from 1,800 to 2,500 children. Approximately we 
have three or four children to each square rod, but 
since only one-fourth of the children are on the 
playground at any one time, we have approxi- 
mately one square rod of play space for each 
pupil. We have not been able to secure this 
amount of room at all of our school centres, but 
consider it an absolute minimum for efficient play 
activities.” 

Speaking of the minimum standard for play 
purposes, Superintendent Johnson of the Pitts- 
burgh Playground Association suggests that the 
larger the number of children the more advan- 
tageously can a fixed minimum area be applied. 
For example, a thousand children are better pro- 
vided for in a playground of 30,000 square feet 
than 100 children in a playground of 3,000 square 
feet, and ten children in a space of 300 square feet 
could scarcely play at all. He further says there 
must be space enough to play all the essential 
games of childhood, which include, besides mis- 
cellaneous games requiring comparatively little 
space, folk dances, running games, and ball 
games. A playground containing 10,000 square 
feet, preferably nearly square in shape, is the 
minimum for any school of a dozen or more chil- 
dren. This may suffice for schools enrolling up 
to 200 children, but it will be necessary in this 
case to keep the boys’ and girls’ playgrounds un- 
divided except as to the portion containing the 
girls’ apparatus, or else nearly double the area. 
All these suggestions practically apply to what 
might be called “proper play activities of the 
child.” 

For the strenuous games, as noted above,— 
football and baseball,—in which boys over fifteen 
years engage, there would be required not less 
than a quarter of an acre to two acres of land for 
the single game. Each district of one square 
mile or more should be provided, besides the 
school playground, with a recreation park of a 
minimum area of four acres, this being the mini- 
mum adequate for field sports, swimming pool, 
separate playgrounds for girls and women, and 
the standard American games. 


SUMMARY. 

1. A proper playground should be well 
drained ; be easily accessible to pupils ; fairly level ; 
properly surfaced. A natural sanded surface 
seems to meet ordinary requirements. Cinders, 
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gravel, and broken stone offer many objections 
for -supfiacing, purposes. Manufactured surfaces, 
such a8 brick, cement, and asphalt, are too un- 
yielding to be considered good for play purposes. 
Grass plots are highly desirable for play, but they 
can only’ be maintained in the country where 
large spaces for school grounds are available. 
There are hundreds of school playgrounds in 
Pennsylvania that could be made attractive and 
useful by the expenditure of a very little thought, 
time, and money. 

2. While the equipment is important, the 
space for free play is of greater importance. If 
ready-made apparatus encumbers the ground, the 
opportunities for mass plays and spontaneous 
games are limited. Plays are of greater conse- 
quence than apparatus. 

3. A proper playground needs to be properly 
supervised. If a special supervisor is not pro- 
vided for the play periods, then provision must be 
made to have the teachers attend to these ac- 
tivities. 

4. The amount of play space per pupil ought 
never to be less than thirty square feet. It will 
be observed that this provides small space for 
actual play, though it gives room for freedom of 
movement. A school ground that affords 100 
square feet per pupil offers opportunities for free 
play and this should be the minimum. In rural 
communities there should never be less than one 
acre. It will be all the better if a larger area can 
be secured. Two acres or even four acres can be 
profitably utilized for baseball, tennis, and croquet, 
and a portion of the area may be set apart for 
school gardens. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IT? 


JAMES S. STEVENS 
University of Maine 


In recent numbers of the Outlook, there have 
appeared a series of interesting articles with the 
title, “Who Broke the Window?” Children are 
represented as playing near a school building, 
when a boy throws a stone which breaks a win- 
dow. The teacher comes out and asks the boy 
who is a typical good boy, and who saw the stone 
go through the window, Who broke the window? 
The question arises, What shall the good boy 
say? Shall he refuse to answer, or shall he tell 
the teacher who the culprit is? The Outlook 
has received a large number of answers to this 
question, presented from a variety of points of 
view. 

It has occurred to the writer that there are 
many such questions which arise every day in 
educational work, and the purpose of this article 
is to propose one of them for reflection and 
possible discussion. A teacher assigns a 
special piece of work to be handed in at a 
specified time. When the time comes a given 
boy fails to hand in the work. What shall the 
teacher do about it? 

Of course this subject would be approached 
from a very different point of view, if the teacher 
were in college, high school, grammar school, or 
the lower grades. Let us assume that it is in 
high school, and that the extra work is the pre- 
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paration of a brief essay on some subject in his- 
tory which is not discussed in the textbooks. 
There are very many things which the teacher may 
do under the circumstances, In the first place, 
she may call up the boy, and inquire the reasons 
for his failure, and in case they.are not satisfactory 
she may subject him to discipline. Secondly, she 
may inform him that his work is incomplete, and 
that he is obliged to prepare it for the next recita- 
tion, or she may say nothing about it, but allow 
this failure so to modify his class rank that he shall 
fail to complete the course. It would seem to be 
obvious that the procedure which might apply to 
a kindergartner who failed to make -a certain 
number of clay marbles would not be the same 
treatment as might apply to the high school boy 
under consideration, and it is possible, too, that 
a special treatment should be suggested for a 
grammar school boy who failed to hand in a map 
of. North America when it was called for. When 
he enters college, he is constantly asked to do 
pieces of work which are not immediately con- 
nected with the daily assignment, and it is not an 
uncommon thing for the work to be unprepared 
at the proper time. For all these cases there are 
several methods of treatment, and I think the 
question raised by the title of this article is an in- 
teresting one. I think most readers will agree 
with me that the method which puts the responsi- 
bility for the failure most clearly on the scholar 
is the best one in all cases. It is possible to do 
this with more and more definiteness as the scholar 
progresses from kindergarten to college. Certainly 
in college, and possibly in high school, that method 
is defective which permits a student to get the 
impression that it is a light thing. to fail to meet 
these réquirements., The ‘old -idea that»an edu- 
cational training is a preparation for the work of 
life is being superseded by the idea that an ed- 
ucational training is part of one’s life work. There 
exists much too obviously in the minds of young 
people the notion that a college is a very different 
thing from a life business. Students who are not 
disabused of this notion are seriously hampered 
when they leave college for their life-work. Sup- 
pose a bank official should say to a young book- 
keeper that on a certain day he wished a definite 
statement given him concerning some of the 
affairs of the bank. Suppose, also, that when that 
date arrived the bookkeeper -had not prepared the 
work. He has no excuse for not preparing it 
but he simply did not do it. What would be the 
probable result? But I did not intend to answer 
the question asked by the subject of the article. 
I simply meant to suggest certain cases and some 
obvious applications, I think, however, I have 
said enough to make it clear that, in my opinion, 
the thing to do with the book under the given con- 
ditions is to make him conscious of a_ real and 
distinct loss when he has failed to do an assigned 
piece of work. Just how this. may be brought out 
in the various grades of educational instruction 
is a problem which I should like to see discussed. 


SUPERINTENDENT G. H. Wuritcner, Berlin, ™. 
H.: There is no day in the year when a pupil 
may not be promoted if by such promotion 1 
pupil will he better served by the school, 
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SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENING AND 
CHARACTER MAKING 


L. E. WOLFE 
Superintendent, Memphis, Tennessee 

It is not difficult to see that two. thousand 
Memphis boys with good home gardens means 
much in the way of fresh, wholesome vegetables 
for practically two thousand homes; and, there- 
fore, better living, and better health. It is, how- 
ever, not.so easy to understand the influence upon 
the character of the boys participating and upon 
the other members of the family, from the efforts 
put forth to produce the above results. The 
great index of character is the ability to render 
service; to be helpful. He who helps human 
progress most and hinders it least may be said to 
have the best character. 

THE FARMER BOY. 

Those of my readers who were brought up on 
the farm, or are familiar with farm life, know 
something of the great opportunities the farmer 
boy has to be helpful. The farmer boy who 
rises, of summers, before five o’clock, goes to 
the pasture for the horses, feeds, curries, and 
harnesses them, and perhaps chops some stove- 
wood before breakfast, and takes an active part 
in all the farm duties, experiences the spirit of 
helpfulness in every fibre; feels that he is some- 
body. In the past, and even now in many cities 
of our country, this farmer boy does not enjoy 
as long aterm of school as he ought to have. 
But speaking for myself, as a farmer boy who 
had practically no SESE ceactunitios to the age 
of nineteen, T believe that the habits of industry 
and self-reliance that the farm life gave, together 
with the small opportunity to study at home 
during the winter and on rainy days, were worth 
more to me than the present city schooling with 
comparatively no opportunities for forming 
habits of industry and: self-reliance. 


THE MOVEMENT TO THE CITIES. 

One hundred years ago approximately four 
per cent. of the people ‘of the United States lived 
in cities and towns; now, more than forty per 
cent. This movement from the country to cities 
and towns his deprived boys and girls of the 
opportunity and necessity of forming habits of 
industry and economy. So rapid has been this 
change that we have not been able to adjust our- 
selves to it. This garden movement in Memphis 
is projected for the purpose of giving our boys 
an opportunity to form habits of industry and 
helpfulness. No one who has thought deeply 
upon the subject believes that books alone will 
build genuine character—self-reliance, courage, 
initiative, persistence in the right. 


GET A HOME GARDEN SITE. 

If two thousand of our boys above grade four 
have a good garden next spring, they must pre- 
pare for it. The site must be selected at once, 
the weeds, if large, cut and burned, the site fer- 
tilized and plowed, and spaded thoroughly before 
Christmas—better before Thanksgiving. In- 
cidentally, in my visits to the schools, I am, he- 
fore the opening of school, addressing about five 
hundred pupils daily, appealing to them to select 
{heir garden sites soon. A letter has been sert 
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to all the patrons of'the white and colored schools 
who have children’ in the grades, urging them to 
assist their own ‘boys and, if agreeable, their 
neighbors’ boys to secure a garden site. F. 
L. Wright, supervisor of gardening, and the 
principals and teachers are working hard along 
the same line. This garden enterprise is a big 
one, and we need all the help we can get from 
every source. It would be difficult for a parent 
to do a better thing than to share a garden site 
with his neighbor’s children who have no site. 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY AND CHARAC- 
TER BUILDING. 

It is all right for parents or big brothers to 

assist the boys in spading, fertilizing, or plowing 


‘a garden site; but the boy should be held re- 


sponsible for the planting and tilling of his owr 
garden. If the parent or other members of the 
family are to have a garden, it should be separate, 
as far as caring for it is concerned, from that of 
the boy. If habits of industry and self-reliance 
are to be established, responsibilities must be 
definitely imposed and due credit given. It is 
worth a great deal to the boy in character build- 
ing to be able to say truthfully that he, unassisted 
by any one, has produced ten, twenty, or thirty 
dollars’ worth of vegetables for the family, or that 
he has produced enough vegetables to buy his 
clothing. Parents often make a mistake in not 
holding their children responsible for definite 
tasks. 
a 
MEDICAL INSPECTION—A DEMONSTRATION 
THOMAS A. STOREY, M. D,, PH. D. 
College of the City of New York 





Some members of the medical profession and 
some members of the dental profession have com- 
plained that medical inspection in schools tends 
to throw a great additional burden on _ the free 
clinics. 

During the term ending January 31, 1912, we 
examined 1,800 boys, the great majority of whom 
were in the preparatory department of the College 
of the City of New York. Special advice was 
given to 1,051 individuals, i. ¢., 58 per cent. One 
thousand five hundred and forty-two diagnoses 
were made upon these 1,051 individuals. It was 
necessary to see these individuals upon whom 
these diagnoses were made 2,244 times in order 
to follow up all the special and important advice 
yiven. From this it would appear that it now 
takes on the average three contacts with each 
individual to whom advice is given in order to 
see that he has secured, promised, or refused 
treatment. We found that these 1,542 diagnoses 
upon which special advice was given were dis- 
posed of as follows: 1,248, 7%. e., 80 per cent., se- 
cured treatment; 73, i. ¢., 4 per cent., are under 
treatment ;108, i. ¢. 7 per cent., promised treat- 
ment; and 11, i. ¢., seven-tenths of one per cent., 
refused treatment. The remaining 8 per cent. 
dropped out of school. 

We find that about one-half the individuals to 
whom we give advice are not in need of expert 
help. In other Words, one-half of our advice was 
given concerning health habits which the boy can 
establish ard manage without going to the 
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dentist or the doctor. The other half of our ad- 
vice was of a character that needs medical or 
dental attention. Our returns show that this 
group numbered 535 individuals. Of this num- 
ber, 354 secured private advice and paid $2,374.65 
for that advice. One hundred and forty-nine se- 
cured private advice and paid for it, but did not 
know how much. . Only thirty-two secured free 
service. These returns indicate that over 94 
per cent. of these boys go to private medical or 
dental practitioners for service, and pay on the 
average seven dollars apiece for that service. If 
this be true, the 535 individuals to whom we sug- 
gested the need of medical and dental advice last 
term spent $3,500 in order to secure that advice. 

These figures are very much like those secured 
in previous years. For instance, on the basis of 
our general recommendations for the year ending 
June 1, 1911, the parents of 980 of our boys se- 
cured the services of 580 physicians; the parents 
of 1,150 boys secured the services of 536 dentists ; 
the parents of 83 boys secured the services of 41 
opticians ; the parents of 108 boys sent their sons 
to 37 free hospital clinics; and the parents of 78 
boys sent their sons to 21 free dental clinics. Our 
records for that year indicate that more than 
1,100 professional men were employed for this 
service and that they received over $12,000 in 
compensation for their services. These figures 
do not include several cases of typhoid fever dis- 
covered in our regular routine, nor do they in- 
clude a number of cases operated on for hernia 
and appendicitis for which the parents paid 
regular fees.—Journal of Outdoor Life, July, 1912. 
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ECONOMIC VALUE OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
SUPERINTENDENT R, 0. SMALL, 





Beverly, Mass. 


The noticeable achievement of the year in the 
Beverly Industrial school was the graduation of 
our first class of fourteen boys. This school has 
been accepted and endorsed by the community 
as an institution worthy of support. 

The wage earning capacity of these boys when 
they entered the school is conservatively es- 
timated at $6.00 per week. 

A capitalization of the boy’s economic value to 
the community based on his wage earning power 
at the time of entering the school may be placed 
approximately at $6,000. 

$6.00 per week for 50 weeks—$300, or five per 
cent. on $6,000. 

The wage earning capacity of these boys at the 
time of graduation ranged from $15.00 to $18.00 
per week. 

A similar capitalization of the boys’, economic 
value based on the wage earning experience of 
the fourteen boys graduated gives a figure be- 
tween $15,000 and $18,000; it varies with the in- 
dividual, 

$15.00 per week for 50 weeks—$750, or five 
per cent. on $15,000. 

$18.00 per week for 50 weeks—$900, or five 
per cent. on $18,000, 

When we sent these boys out inte the factory 
on full time it had cost the municipality and the 
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state a little over $11,200 to maintain the school. 
The net cost to the city of Beverly was $5,600. 
The wages paid back to all the boys and returned 
to the community during the same period had 
amounted to a little over $10,000. 

Giving no consideration to the remaining boys 
(fifty-six in various stages of preparedness) and 
estimating the total cost as the price paid to 
plate fourteen boys in the shop as skilled work- 
men, the cost is shown to be $800 per boy. 

The expenditure of $800 per boy had raised 
the capitalization of his economic value from 
$6,000 to $15,000 or $18,000; a thirteen per cent. 
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investment in two anda half years had increased 
the capital 150 to 200 per cent. We had left an 
active “stock in process” (fifty-six boys in. yari- 
ous stages of preparedness for the trade) and the 
prospects. of a very much larger capitalization as 
years go by and the .graduates become more 
skilled. During the two and a half years\the com- 
munity had been profiting by over $10,000 in the 
wages earned by members of the school. 

In the world of finance an investment of this 
kind would be considered very favorably. I sub- 


mit it as a very interesting problem in deferred 
dividends, 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


BIGHTEEN ARE CHOSEN AS DEANS OF GIRLS 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of 
schools, recently sent the names of eighteen 
popular women teachers to the school manage- 
ment committee of the board of education. They 
were the names of the ones selected for the new 
positions of deans of the girls of the high schools. 
One dean will be assigned to each high school. 
The choice has been made with great care, and 
largely based on the personality of the deans. 
Their aim will be to guide and direct the girls in 
manners, bearing, and courtesy, acting for them 
as social mentors. It is hoped that this system 
will help to stamp out sororities. The committee 
approved Mrs. Young’s selections and the new 
deans began their duties about the first of April. 
The positions were filled as follows: Eula W. 
Deaton, Austin High school; Mary C. Lewis, 
Bowen High school; Eliza C. Squier, Calumet 
High school; Elizabeth Campbell, Curtis High 
school; Josephine T. Allin, Englewood High 
school; Marinda W. Miller, Harrison High 
school; Agnes Stuart, Hyde Park High school; 
Laura M. Wright, Lake High school; Anna Tay- 
lor Northway, Lake View High school; Maud 
W. Morey, Marshall High school; Josephine 
Mack, McKinley High school; S. Cecilia Wells, 
Medill High school; Mary Dopp, Parker High 
school; Fanny R. Smith, Phillips High school; 
Kate M. Flanagan, Schurz High school; J. 
Mabel Whittemore, Senn High school; Eva 
Wallace Claus, Tuley High school; Minna 
Kambli, Waller High school. Mrs. Young has 
been several months considering and selecting 
the women for the new positions. She took ex- 
ceptional care in finding women who held the 
confidence and the respect of the girls. 

The school management committee also ap- 
proved Mrs. Young’s recommendation that the 
teaching force of the public schools be organized 
into group councils and a general council for the 
discussion of educational questions. There also 
will be a general council made up of delegates 
elected by the seventy-two groups. 

For the first time in the history of the night 
schools, high school diplomas were recently 
granted to pupils of these schools. Fourteen 
students in the Medill and Lane High schools re- 
ceived them. About six hundred other pupils re- 
ceived grammar school diplomas. This is twice 
the number ever graduated by the night schools 


before. The “exclusive styles” which members 
of the millinery, dressmaking, and. tailoring de- 
partments have been creating at the evening 
classes in the Lane Technical High school were 
recently on display in the assembly room. Girls 
and women acted as “living models” in the gowns 
and paper patterns they had designed. It was a 
proud evening for Miss Queen Cheadle, ‘a 
teacher of science in the Marshall High school, 
who took charge of the evening classes at the 
Lane, Technical this year; Easter hats in, Bul- 
garian shades, ranging in price from thirty-five 
cents to $35, were proudly exhibited by the pupils 
of Miss Jane Hedden’s class. Miss Hedden is a 
designer for a large wholesale millinery house 
during the day. She has had charge of the even- 
ing classes for three years. The hats on exhibit 
were models in good taste. 

Miss Mary Fahese: had on exhibit an Easter 
hat which cost her exactly thirty-five cenfs this 
season. It was a navy blue satin braid, with a 
pompadour of ribbon in front. Originally the 
ribbon cost seventy-two cents. Miss Fahese had 
used the ribbon on three hats, but it looked like 
new. Two red rosebuds in front were fashioned 
from scraps of silk, but no one would ever know 
that fact, so neatly were they made. The wire in 
the hat cost ten cents, and the bolt of braid was 
twenty-five cents. These were the two purchases 
made for the hat this season. The lining had 
served its purpose two years. 

Mrs. Y. L. Malzacher exhibited the most ex- 
pensive hats, which she had made at a saving of 
thirty-three and one third per cent. Mrs. Mal- 
zacher makes hats for her family and all her rela- 
tives, and saves money for them all. Miss H. 
Westerholm of the dressmaking class wore a 
light blue evening dress which she had made for 
herself at a cost of $12, Her teacher said. the 
gown could not be bought in a store for less than 
$40. Miss Westerholm is taking up tailoring 
since she started to night school, so successful has 
she been in designing. Miss Edna Wilson, 
teacher of plain sewing, had a wonderful collec- 
tion of plain aprons, kimonos, skirts, and wash 
dresses on exhibition from her pupils, while 
handsome coats from the tailoring department 
were displayed on forms. 

Elsie May Smith, 
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THAT MILLION-DOLLAR PROPOSITION 
The following letter from a prominent member 
of the National Education Association deserves 
consideration:— 


“Last fall the proposition of a campaign for the rais- 
ing of money to be used by the N. E. A. for various 
educational purposes was made and submitted to the 
board of trustees and to the executive committee bv 
Thoma€ W. Bicknell. These official representatives of 
the N. E. A. considered the matter carefully, and de- 
cided that they had no authority whatever to enter into 
any arrangement such as Mr. Bicknell proposed, the 
source of such authority being the directors of the as- 
sociation. It was, therefore, agreed that the whole mat- 
ter should be referred to the directors, requesting that 
a vote by mail be taken on the subject. This, as you 
are awate, was done through the secretary of the N. E. 
A. The matter was fully explained to each director, and 
the item of remuneration was fully set forth. As a re- 
sult, filty directors voted y.8; fifteen voted no; seven de- 
clined to vote, and twelve made no response. Acting 
upon the expressed will of a majority of the directors, 
the trustees, together with the executive committee, 
proceeded to enter into a contract with Mr. Bicknell. 
In view of the official action, therefore, of the repre- 
sentatives of the N. E. A. it seems to me most unfortu- 
nate that the plan should be criticised without stating 
in full the circumStances that have led to its official 
recognition. I hold no brief for Mr. Bicknell in this 
matter, but wish simply to suggest that if the movement 
is unwise, the responsibility rests with the directors of 
the association. Would it not be wise and proper and 
in the interests of all concerned to refer this whole mat- 
ter to the directors for further discussion at our Salt 
Lake meeting? If there has been lack of sufficient con- 
sideration on the part of the directors, the matter can 
be thoroughly ventilated and possibly reopened at that 
time. In any event, it seems only just that there should 
be no further public criticism unless at the same time it 
be made clear that the association entered into this mat- 
ter with its eyes open.” 
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: “they submitted ahe Matter to the board of direc- 
333. tors for a ‘mail ballot, but we question the pro- 
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Should there be “further public discussion prior 
to the meeting at Salt Lake City”? Before, if 
at all. After that discussion will be useless on the 
one hand or futile on the other. 

We have not the slightest thought of criticising, 
from the standpoint of censure, any one con- ' 
nected with the movement. We do not question 
the belief on Mr, Bicknell’s part that he can raise 
a million dollars. He tells us that he will raise 
five millions. He is entitled to credit for his be- 
lief in his power to do it. 





priety -of it. 

We think there can be no question as to the 
impropriety of resorting to a mail vote of direc- 
tors except in an emergency, except in the case 
of some issue that could not wait for a meeting 
of the directors, There was no occasion for haste 
in this matter. We think there can be no ques- 
tion about the impropriety of voting by mail upon 
any new proposition that has never been publicly 
discussed, that has never been before the board 
of directors or the National Education Associa- 
tion, or in the public press. 

One does not need to question motives when 
he questions proprieties that are so general. We 
think no one will for a moment defend a mail vote 
upon a question that can wait, or upon an entirely 
new question where only one side can be heard. 
The fact that the executive committee asks for a 
vote upon so alluring a proposition implies a sug- 
gestion that if one believes in the wisdom of ex- 
ecutive committee he should vote “Yes.” 

We are entirely certain that the campaign 
should not proceed further until after the meeting 
at Salt Lake City. 

We raised two questions in our editorial in the 
issue Of March 13, and only two: First, that no 
subscription shall be binding unless the million 
dollars is subscribed, or say half a million, or 
quarter of a million. To take any person’s money 
who subscribes to a million-dollar fund if only a 
small amount is raised, will be scandalous in the 
extreme. It is a possibility that miust be guarded 
against. 











We also questioned the amount of the commis- 
sion, but that is a minor matter that we do not 
care to press, whatever our judgment may be, 
provided no subscriptions are binding unless some 
large amount is paid in. 

We shall be pleased to print any defence of the 
mail vote under the circumstances, or of the 
proposition to allow the matter to proceed with 
no requirement that a large amount be paid in. 

We haye said what we have said out of friend- 
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ship, unreserved ftieridship, for the National Edu- 
cation Association, and for all connected with this 
movement. 
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DR. SCHAEFFER REAPPOINTED 

No other American educator has had just such 
a professional honor as has come to Dr: N. C. 
Schaeffer, who was last week reappoitited state 
superintendent of Pennsylvania for another term 
of four years. The state superintendency of 
Pennsylvania is in every sense naturally a politi- 
cal office. Pennsylvania has the réputation of 
being a political state. Several years ago the 
last Democratic governof’ of Pennsylvania re- 
fused to reappoint Dr. Waller, because he was a 
Republican, and appointed Dr. Schaeffer because 
he was a Democfat, a most scholarly and worthy 
man professionally, but he could not have been 
appointed at that time had he not been a Demo- 
crat. 

Pennsylvania with two exceptions in half a 
century has been a Republican state, and yet four 
Republican governors have reappointed him, not 
because he is a Democrat, but in spite of that. 

There has been no other similar instance in any 
state in which for four terms of four years each, 
any state superintendent has been appointed by a 
governor of the opposing political faith. 

This is, first of all, a great tribute to Dr. 
Schaeffer, whose superb educational leadership 
has entitled him to this honor, and secondly, it is 
a great tribute to the “edutators of the state that 
no Republican educator has ever consented to be 
considered as an applicant for the place as against 
Dr. Schaeffer. 

The educators of the nation have been most 
appreciative of his worth and have elected him 
both as president of the Department of Superin- 
tendence and as president of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Poo Oro-o 
NEW IDAHO LEGISLATION 

The legislature of Idaho has passed a most 
far-reaching educational bill. It creates a state 
board of education with almost limitless powers, 
and it looks like a politically focused board. Pre- 
sumably they know what they are doing in Idaho, 
but to an outsider who has watched educational 
legislation for many years the bill appears to 
have a lot of jokers in it. In any state in the 
Middle West or in the East such a bill would be 
liable to be supremely mischievous, but we have 
too much faith in the school men of Idaho and 
too much confidence in their legislative influence 
to think it possible that the bill could have been 
passed if it is to be used, as it may well be used, 
for interminable mischief. It appears to play into 
the hands of skilful mischief makers, political 
and otherwise, at every turn. But we refuse to 
believe that it will be allowed to do the harm it 
provides for. Time alone can tell. It will be 
closely watched by all educational leaders, and if 
it is allowed to do’a fractional part of the harm it 
makes possible Idaho will have had a worse dis- 
aster in 1913 than a tornado or flood ever brought 
to a state. Let’s hope that Idaho has not been 
buncoed by any one. We cannot, we will not be- 
lieve that she has been, but it has a most sus- 
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picious look, arid the working thereof should be 
carefully watched by all friends of education in 
Idaho. 

A governor appointed board with limitless 
power, any members of which may be removed 
for political or personal réasons ‘at any time by a 
two-thirds vote of the staté Senate, has surely 
more possibilities of évil than has éver been pro- 
vided for iti any other state. 
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SALT LAKE CITY RATES 

The tates to Salt Laké City, round trip from 
Chicago, will be $43, and from St. Louis $38. 

To the Yellowstone Park the rate from Chicago 
will be $44.50, and from St. Louis $39.50. These 
rates are unprecedented: To California a toutid 
trip rate of $66 is given from Chicago, atid of 
$62.50 from St. Louis. 

From any point in the Central Association two 
cents a mile each way will be added to the price 
of the ticket from Chicago and St. Louis. Stop- 
over privileges at Salt Lake City and other 
points are allowed. East of Detroit, in Canada, 
and east of Buffalo. and Pittsburgh they will add 
one and a half fare. 
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ANOTHER TRIUMPH IN IOWA 


Iowa’s state superintendent is to be appointed 
by the governor, beginning in- 1915, instead of 
being politically nominated and politically elected. 
Great advance, 

The term is to be four years instead of two, 
which is another great gain. 

The salary is to be $4,000, instead of $2,200, 
which is an immense gain. 

The deputy is to recefve $2,500 instead of 
$1,800, which signifies much. 

There are to be five inspectors at $1,800 instead 
of none, as at present. 

This is the greatest achievement for the state 
department of education in the history of the 
state. The credit for it all is due to the Better 
Towa Schools Commission—a notable triumph 
of a worthy body of educators and other friends 
of education in Iowa. 

MISS LATHROP KEAPPOINTED 

Confidence in the sincerity of President Wil- 
son grows steadily. Up to the present time the 
most elaborate, intense, and seductive schemes 
all have failed to catch him for any political pur- 
pose. 

“Schoolmaster.” Yes, and a great credit to 
the profession. Of course he has been on guard 
only a few weeks, but he has had endless jobs 
put up to him. One of these was neat beyond 
expression, but it did not deceive him. Miss 
Julia Lathrop will remain as chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the department of labor. Miss 
Lathrop, who was appointed by President Taft, 
was chosen for the position by a nonpartisan 
committee of prominent men and women con- 
nected with social welfare projects throughout 
the Union. During her incumbency of the office, 
which was instituted about eighteen months ago, 
she has devoted herself to mapping out a plan of 
work for the staff of fifteen which constitutes the 
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force under her direction. No other woman, not 
even Jane Addams herself, commands the confi- 
dence of the social service workers of the country 
more completely than does Miss Lathrop. 


NORTH DAKOTA AWAKE 

The legislature of North Dakota has gone on 
record fot much educational activity of the 
worthy sort. It has appropriated $71,500 for agri- 
cultural high schools, rural, consolidated, and 
grade schools for next year and_ thereafter 
$85,000 a year. 

It has provided a special ballot for school 
election. 

It has created a teachers’ pension and retire- 
ment fund. 

It has provided for adequate fire escapes for 
schoolhouses of more than one story. 

It established-a state normal school at Dickin- 
son. 

It created a state board of education. 

It makes the secretary of the Normal Board 
of Control a Salaried officer and excuses the 
state superintendent from service on that board. 








MRS. YOUNG’S DEANS 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has done several things 
on side lines, educationally, that a man would not 
be likely to do, or at least that neither a man nor 
any other woman has done. pas 

Mrs. Young says*that all of education for girls is 
not compassed by geometry, or even by the cook- 
ing class and the sewing class. To know how to be 
socially correct and graceful is as distinctly an 
educational accomplishment as to get the value of 
x, y, and z. To decline an invitation gracefully 
has some value just as has ability to “decline” in 
Latin. To solve social problems in her personal 
affairs requires educational ‘skill as definitely as to 
solve a problem in arithmetic. 

We have all sajd this, but we have been content 
with the saying of it. We have done nothing 
about it as has Mrs. Young, who has had deans of 
girls appointed for the public schools. 

Girls in the Chicago schools, under the guidance 
of a dean, are to have a social hour. Public 
schools have challenged any preparatory school in 
America to excel them in college preparation of 
boys, but they have never made any pretense to 
imparting social grace to the girls. 

Mrs. Young may have introduced as important 
an educational phase of public school life as has 
any educator in a quarter of a century. 

o-o-@-0-o 
IMPORTANT FACTS 

The following letter tells its own story :— 

. “Chicago, February 4, 1913. 

“Editor Journal of Education: In the January 
30, 1913, issue of the Journal of Education you 
haye an article entitled ‘A Comparison of State 
School Systems,’ the same being based upon the 
report issued by the division of education, Russell 
Sage Foundation. You reproduce one of the 
graphs which is used in the pamphlet to show 
the efficiency of the schools of the forty-eight 
States. ? 

“It is significant that ten of the twelve states 
occupying the lowest place in the table have state 
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uniformity textbooks. The two without state 
uniformity are Kentucky and Arkansas, and these 
are county uniformity states. Of the twelve 
states occupying the highest place in the efficiency 
table, eleven have the district as the unit of adop- 
tion and free textbooks. Indiana is the only state 
of the twelve that has state uniformity, and the 
evils of state uniformity in this case are to some 
effect nullified by the fact that the school systems 
of Indiana purchase additional books in large 
quantities to fill in shortcomings of the state 
books,” 


The vital testimony on this subject is always all 
one way. 


“GOING SOME” 
M——a, Pa., March 5, 1913. 
New England Journal of Education, 

Dear Sirs: I recognize “Going Some” on 
page 212 of your number for February 20. That 
letter was written me in October, 1911, and I 
have the original. 

You have it all right save that the applicant 
was not “a New England teacher.” He was a 
graduate of a college in the city of New York. 
I gave copies to some of my friends, and it is 
from one of them that you doubtless received 
the letter. 

I think it the best real thing that I ever ran 
against. , 





Very truly yours, 
W.'C.. J. 





The indictment ot the superintendent of Pitts- 
burgh was a great disappointment to his friends 
and the profession. Ot course an indictment is 
not a conviction, but there was no other pro- 
fessional course for him to pursue after indictment 
but to ask for leave of absence until he shall have 
established his innocence, and he acted promptly 
in the matter. 


Letters ate being written to superintendents on 
the million-dollar question that will be interest- 
ing reading by and by. 

Hon. L. L. Wright is re-elected state superin- 


tendent of schools in Michigan by about 20,000 
plurality. 


Claxton is doing more lecturing in one year 
than any of his predecessors ever did in five years. 


Missouri had more first-class school legis- 
lation this year than ever before in one session. 


North Dakota is believed to have led the coun- 
try in 1912 in country life uplift activity. 


California promises 1,000 for the Salt Lake 
City meeting, N. E. A. 


The teachers appear to get something out of the 
new St. Paul charter. 


“Inquiries” are likely to be discounted in ad- 
vance hereafter. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 
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LESSONS IN ETHICS’—(IL.) 


SUPERINTENDENT WALTER R. SIDERS 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Note.—Please consult the first Lessons in 
Ethics for methods of instruction. 


VANDALISM. 

Definition (from Century Dictionary) (Van- 
dal+ism).—(1) The conduct of the Vandals. 
(2) (A more recent meaning). Wilful or ignor- 
ant destruction of artistic or literary treasures; 
hostility to or irreverence or contempt for what is 
heautiful or venerable. 


HISTORICAL. 

The Vandals were an ancient Germanic people, 
originally occupying the country around the Sea 
of Azov (have pupils find on maps). They after- 
wards migrated northwest, and settled south of 
the Baltic, between the rivers Vistula and Oder. 
They afterwards inhabited in turn the region 
northeast of the Riesengebirge (second century, 
A. D.); the Roman province of Dacia (latter half 
third century, A. D.); and Pannonia (removed to 
this place by Constantine, 334 A. D.; lived here 
for sixty years). About 400 A. D. they aban- 
doned their homes and in company with other 
tribes burst into Gaul (France), which they wasted 
for three years. They then ravaged Spain. In 
429 A. D. (50,000 to 80,000 of them) they ravaged 
Northern Africa, and obtained possession of the 
country. In 455 A. D. the Vandals invaded 
Italy, and plundered Rome for fourteen days. It 
was 533 A. D. before the Vandals were sub- 
jugated by the Romans. For a century and a 
half they had been a menace to civilization, con- 
quering peoples, burning their towns, destroying 
all their works of art, their statuary, their paint- 
ings, their fine buildings, their libraries, etc. The 
barbarians carried away women and gold. Every- 
thing they could not appreciate, they destroyed. 
This way of doing came to be known as Vandal- 
ism. Some of this destruction was done wilfully 
with a desire to hurt the people they had con- 
quered by destroying what these people valued; 
but in most cases the destruction of fine buildings, 
statuary, paintings, and acts of irreverence, such 
as stabling horses in churches, was done through 
ignorance. The Vandals had no appreciation of 
the value of art. In many cases they destroyed 
priceless treasures because they felt a contempt 
for the things made by the people whom they had 
been able to conquer. 

(Note to Teacher.—This brief sketch should be 
orally taught to pupils, and by them reproduced 
to show that it has been learned.) 

THE ETHICAL APPLICATION OF THE ABOVE. 

Questions: (1) Why didn’t the Vandals ap- 
preciate the fine buildings, fine statuary, fine 
libraries, and other art treasures? (2) Why did 
they break them, mark them, and often burn 
them? (3) Do you think the fully civilized 
peoples cared for the same things the partly 
civilized Vandals cared for? Why not? (4) 
How could the Vandals have been brought to ap- 
preciate what the civilized people appreciated? 
(5) Are there people today who are more highly 
civilized than others? (6) Name some civilized 


and some uncivilized peoples. (7) Does the 
Indian appreciate our art treasures? Do we ap- 
preciate his? Why not? (8) Among civi- 
lized white people, are there some who appreciate 
art more than others? What kind of homes and 
sufroundings do these people have? (9) Do you 
think everyone surrounds himself with that whieh 
is beautiful according to his own ideas of what is 
beautiful? (10) A girl (call her Mary) makes a 
rag doll and likes it because it represents a beauti- 
ful idea to her. Another girl (call her Jane) buys 
a manufactured doll which can open and close its 
eyes and say “Mamma.” [Each of these girls 
likes her doll, and each for her own _ reasons. 
Would it be right for Mary to break Jane’s doll? 
To scratch it? To pull its hair off? To daub it 
with paint? Would it be right for Jane to de- 
stroy or do anything to Mary’s doll? Would they 
be acting like Vandals if they did? Why? 

Two boys, John and Will, each make a kite (or 
any other illustration). The kite of each boy will 
represent his idea. Would it be right for John to 
destroy Will’s kite? To make fun of it? Or for 
Will to do the same to John? Why 
not? Would it be acting like a Van- 
dal? (The teacher will go into this thor- 
oughly with illustrations suitable to boys. and 
girls and suitable to their respective ages. The 
principles of the right of another to the things 
representing his ideals, and of the re- 
spect that should be accorded another 
for his ideals and the material things 
he has created to express those ideals must be 
worked out through such simple illustrations as 
immediately above.) (These questions must be 
made concrete as to things and ages.) 

(11) Do you appreciate the same things now you 
did when you were younger? Why not? (Select 
those things which a child outgrows.) Do you 
think you will care for the same things ten years 
from now? Why not? (Develop the idea of 
changing ideals.) Has a younger boy or girl any 
right to destroy or make fun of something appre- 
ciated by an older boy or girl because the younger 
boy or girl cannot understand how the older boy 
or girl can value the thing? Or has the older 
child any right to make fun of the younger child 
because he has outgrown what the younger child 
appreciates? Is’ this vandalism? Apply the 
Golden Rule. 

(12) Can children and young people appreci- 
ate the same things which grown people appre- 
ciate? Why not? Does this give the younger 
people the right to destroy what older people ap- 
preciate? To mark it up with pencils or crayon? 
To cut it? To whittle it? To daub paint on it? 
To break it? Is this vandalism? Would it be 
right for older people to destroy what young 
people appreciate? Why not? 

(13) Is it right to mark fences, sidewalks, 
walls of buildings, and other places with your 
name, someone's name, or with drawings? Or 


ICapyrighted, 1918, 
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to mark anything upon them? Would you like 
to have your home so marked? Then why mark 
other people’s homes, fences, or walls? Is this 
vandalism? 

(14) Is it right to cut or carve your name on 
buildings, trees, fences, or elsewhere? Would 
you like to have somebody ‘do this to your 
property? Haven’t other people the same rights 
you have? Is this vandalism? 

(15) The United States does not permit van- 
dalism. John L. Stoddard in his lecture on the 
Yellowstone National Park speaking of vandal- 
ism says: “Another duty of our soldiers is to 
watch the formations constantly, lest tourists 
should break off specimens, and ruin them for- 
ever, and lest still more ignoble - vandals, whose 
fingers itch for notoriety, should write upon these 
glorious works of nature their worthless names, 
and those of the towns unfortunate enough to 
have produced them. All possible measures are 
taken to prevent this vandalism. Thus, every 
tourist entering the park must register his name. 

“Tf a soldier sees a name, or even initials, writ- 
ten on the stone he telephones the fact to the 


military governor. At once the lists are scanned - 


for such a name. If the man is found, and he 
usually is found, the punishment fits the crime. A 
scrubbing brush and laundry soap are given to 
the desecrator and he is made to go back, per- 
haps forty miles or more, and with his own hands 
wash away the proofs of his disgraceful vanity. 
Not long ago a young man was arrested at six 
o'clock in the morning, made to leave his bed, 
and march without his breakfast severai miles to 
prove that he could be as skilful with a brush as 
with a pencil.” 

(16) Is it the spirit of vandalism which causes 
people to make sport of people differing from 
them in clothing, speech, or manners? (Get into 
this in a concrete way, show by examples from 
their lives that they don’t understand the other’s 
ways or the way in which he was raised or they 
wouldn’t laugh.) How do you like to have other 
people make fun of the way you dress? Of what 
you'say? Of your manners? Then why do you 
do these things to others? Are you acting like a 
vandal when you do? (For the older ones: 
“Difference from me is the measure of absurdity.” 
—Enmerson.) 

(17) Who owns the schoolhouses? Does 
this give you a right to mark them, or cut them, 
or in any other way destroy them? Who owns 
the churches? Who owns the public library? 
Do you have the right to cut, mark, or deface 
these buildings? Do you like to see buildings. 
marked up? 

WORKING PRINCIPLE . (KEEP THIS ON 
BOARD.) 

“TI should respect the property, clothing, speech, 
manners, and ideals of other people even as I ex- 
pect my own to be respected. It is wrong to de- 
stroy or to render of less value the property of 
another, either by marking, cutting, painting, 
breaking, or by any other means. It is wrong to 
ridicule another because he differs from me_ in 
manner of dress, way of speaking, manner of act- 
ing, or ways of thinking. I should always re- 
member that I may be wrong, and that the one 
who differs from me may be right,” 
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AN HONOR ROLL OF SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


SUPERINTENDENT GREENWOOD 
{In the Kansas City Star) 


There are many kinds of superintendents in 
the fifteen hundred city and town schools of the 
United States. A few cities have superintendents 
who stand out pre-eminently. At the head of the 
list, by universal consent, is William H. Maxwell 
of New York. Next to him is Martin G. Brum- 
baugh of Philadelphia, another independent ad- 
ministrator. The conditions in Philadelphia are 
not so many sided as in New York. Frank Dyer, 
who recently went from Cincinnati to Boston, 
made a great record in Cincinnati as a practical 
worker. There are many educational boulders 
and pebbles scattered around in Boston to be 
picked up. Charles E. Chadsey is in his first 
year’s work in Detroit. This is also the first year 
of J. M. H. Frederick at the head of the Cleveland 
schools. ; 

Milton C. Potter, now at St. Paul, is one of 
the growing young men of the country, destined 
to make high rank as a city superintendent. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young is influential with the 
Chicago teachers, because she knows them and 
always stands by them when they do good work, 
and not otherwise. She does not hesitate to op- 
pose members of the board of education when she 
believes them wrong, and she tells them so. 
Superintendent C. M. Jordan of Minneapolis, 
among any ten great city superintendents of this 
country, would be included. He is one of the 
safest and sanest men in school work. Superin- 
tendent Ben Blewett of St. Louis is another of 
the same type. He never looks, when an issue 
comes up, to see where he will fall. He received 
his training under William T. Harris and F. Louis 
Soldan, two of the ablest educators this country 
has ever produced; one after the American type; 
the other, the German. Another remarkable su- 
perintendent is Addison B. Poland of Newark, 
N. J., a man of affairs and a master of details in 
everything that relates to the schools of his city. 
President Stratton D. Brooks, who went from 
the Boston schools last May to the University 
of Oklahoma, ranks with Superintendent Maxwell 
and Superintendent Brumbaugh, 

In our own state, outside of St. Louis, Super- 
intendent George V. Buchanan of Joplin is un- 
doubtedly the ablest superintendent. In great 
gatherings, state or national, he always acquits 
himself well. His judgment is clear, comprehen- 
sive, and incisive. 

But the greatest educator in Missouri at this 
time, and the one who, in my judgment, stands 
head and shoulders above all others, is Dr. John 
W. Withers, at the head of the William T. Harris 
Training College in St. Louis. He is one of the 
best and most versatile men Yale University ever 
graduated. His experience has been wide and 
varied. His thoughts and plans are always on a 
big scale, and they are workable. Among the 
rising educators of this nation, he is justly re- 
varded as one of the widest promise ; measured by 
any standard he is a remarkable and _ striking 
personality. 
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MESSENGERS OF PEACE 


JANE A. STEWART 


[Characters—The Spirit of Peace (a girl dressed in 
white), Uncle Sam (a boy im the conventional red, 
white and blue trousers and coat, with tall hat and 
goatee), thirteen messengers, boys and girls, wearing 
white messenger caps, adorned with two small, stiff 
white wings, one over each ear.] 

Uncle Sam (reading a document of big figures)— 
Isn’t it awful? The figures grow bigger every year. 
Billions for new warships; for the support of forts and 
navy yards, for the purchase of new guns, for gun- 
powder, and now for airships, for fear our friends on 
the other side of the broad Atlantic may fly across and 
pour missiles down on us. | That’s something they'd 
never dream of doing! What a bug-a-boo war is! And 
what a horrible nightmare we have which makes us 
spend good dollars and waste our strength for nothing, 
—absolutely nothing! (He rests his head on-his hands 
and looks dejected and sad.) 

Spirit of Peace (entering softly behind him)—Cheer 
up, Uncle Sam! There are better times coming. This 
is Peace Day, May 18. Doesn't that remind you of that 
great event in the world’s history—the establishment of 
the Hague court—and all that it means for happier 
days? 

Uncle Sam (starting up and smiling)—True enough, 
young lady. There is the Hague court. That isa splen- 
did machine for Peace if we can only get it working as 
it should. It gets scarcely enough to do, however, to 
keep it from rusting. Look at the Turks and Bulgar- 
ians! Look at Mexico! Look at our busy arsenals 
turning out the equipment for war faster than ever. 
See the governments, our own included, building 
bigger and deadlier battleships, using money for war 
preparations which ought to go for the building up of 
the human race and for a better world in which to live. 
(He droops again.) 

Spirit of Peace—It certainly looks discouraging. 
But it is always darkest before dawn, it is said. There 
are great forces now at work for peace—greater than 
the world has ever known. The~ are steadily but surely 
breaking down the terrible prejudices and bringing light 
into darkness. Peace Day always calls for their demon- 
stration. Do you want to know what they are? Look! 
Listen! 

[Uncle Sam looks eager and alert.] 

Music [The school, or a concealed chorus, sings the 
first stanza of “How Lovely are the Messengers that 
Preach us the Gospel of [Peace,”* by Mendelssohn. As 
the strains die away, there enters a messenger, who 
salutes Peace and Uncle Sam.] 

First Messenger—I bring vou the glad tidings of the 
American Peace Society (now established in national 
headquarters at the national capital) which has grown 
from a small group of quiet workers in a little office in 
Boston to a great national body, with district head- 
quarters in the South, on the Pacific coast, and in the 
Central states. It is pushing its work into every corner 
of our country, and that work means doing away forever 
with war and all its horrors. 

(Uncle Sam shakes hands heartily with the messen- 
ger, who steps to one side). 

Second Messenger (saluting)—Do you know that the 
American School Peace League, which started only a 
few years ago, has carried its work into a dozen or more 
states, and into other lands? It is getting teachers to- 
gether everywhere to teach the principles of peace and 
telling them how to do it by holding meetings and by 
giving them printed instructions. This means that all 





*Educatienal Record (Victor phonograph) No. 17,206 A. 
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the school children will be taught to abhor war and 
to stand up for peace. 

Uncle Sam (heartily)—This is truly good news. 

Third Messenger (wearing a white ribbon bow)— 
Peace and temperance go hand in hand. For years the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union through its fine 
peace department has been working to bring in the 
reign of peace. This good work'still goes on, and both 
adult and young people are included in it not only in 
America but around the world. 

Spirit of Peace—The W. C. T. U. has long been my 
reliable ally and its work counts greatly to-day. 

Fourth Messenger—The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and other big organizations of women 
are doing a lot for peace. They hold peace meetings, 
distribute literature and always stand ready to help. 
They are all sure that when women vote it will mean 
the victory of Peace over bloodshed. 

Uncle Sam—I agree with that. War's greatest 
miseries fall on the mothers, daughters, wives, and 
sisters of the good, brave men who are murdered to 
feed the flame of war. Women should be given the 
power to stop the dreadful thing. 

Spirit of Peace—They will be given the vote every- 
where. They have it mow in nine states and many 
localities, and always their vote is for peace and against 
war. 

Music (chorus sings another verse). 

Fifth Messenger—Do you know what the great 
World Peace Foundation is doing for the great cause 
of Peace? This is the splendid gift of a Boston phil- 
anthropist, Edwin Ginn, and its good results are very 
evident. It has a European office, sends speakers to ail 
lands, and distributes literature urging the abolition of 
war. 

Sixth Messenger—The Carnegie Foundation, too, ts 
one of the new forces for peace. Recently it opened 
a bureau in Paris for the extension of its work. 

Seventh Messenger—Remember, also, the American 
Association for International Conciliation which sends 
its white wings of Peace sentiment broadcast, and is 
doing a great deal to instruct the people. 

Eighth Messenger—The German-American Peace 
Society is another hopeful sign that brotherhood really 
exists between nations. 

Ninth Messenger—Teaching peace principles is gain- 
ing every year. The Intercollegiate Peace Association 
has awakened great interest among college and unt- 
versity students who will vote against war in the future. 

Uncle Sam—That rejoices my heart. 

Tenth Messenger—Do not forget the Society for the 
Judicial Settlement of International Disputes and the 
newly organized American Institute of International 
Law, who are working actively to bring in the reign of 
Peace through the peaceful settlement of differences 
between nations. 

Spirit of Peace (emphatically)—That is the way to 
do it. 

Eleventh Messenger—I do not need to remind you of 
the splendid Interparliamentary Peace Union which is 
hard at work through its bureau at Brussels and its 
groups in the various European capitals. 

Twelfth Messenger—Then there is the faithful Inter- 
national Peace Bureau at Berne, which has been greatly 
helped by a gift from the Carnegie Peace fund im its 
work for the great cause of peace. 

Thirteenth Messenger—The glad tidings that I bring 
is the enrollment of the great forces of the churches 
many millions strong for the cause of peace, through 
the Federal Council of Churches’ new department of 
Peace Work. 

Uncle Sam (delighted)—This is glad tidings of great 
joy. 
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Spirit of Peace (smiling at Uncle Sam)—I knew you 
would be rejoiced when you heard of the great forces 
that are at work to banish war not only in our own 
but in all lands. 

Recessional (chorus sings “How lovely are the Mes- 
sengers,” the voices slowly dying away). 

o2Goe 
HOW TEACH ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE AND 
HOME ECONOMICS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


0. H. BENSON 
Washington, D. Cc, 





The demand for a re-directed education in our 
rural and common schools is not a local matter, 
but a demand which is being made all over the 
United States upon the men and women in charge 
of educational work, and everywhere the ques- 
tions are being asked, “What shall we teach? 
How do you teach it? Can it be done without 
loss in the efficiency and results to the ‘three R’s’?” 

To the first question I would answer, teach all 
the subjects of farm and home life that can be 
studied in connection with the daily school studies 
and as substitutes for many of the non-essentials 
now existing in the average common school. In- 
stead of “Cube-Root,” “Compound Proportion,” 
“Allegation,” etc., substitute practical farm and 
kitchen arithmetic. 

Instead of the months of hard work outlined in 
the average grammar textbook in technical and 
formal analysis, substitute for this the necessary 
practice and drill that will help the child to ex- 
press his ideas and facts in clear and cultured 
English. 

Instead of the great amount of technical 
physiology such as scientific names of bones, 
nerves, and muscles, substitute for these the home 
economic subjects of ventilation, food values, 
laws of home and personal hygiene, balanced 
rations, composition of foods as related to human 
needs, and many other subjects of equal im- 
portance. 

Instead of the large amount of meaningless 
copy-work usually given in the penmanship exer- 
cises, substitute for this the practical writing ex- 
ercises in story discussion about live and first- 
hand subjects, such as relate to the farm and 
home interests. 

Instead of the criminal exploitation of wars and 
bloodshed in study of United States history take 
up a systematic study of the history and develop- 
ment of our great American industries as they 
are related to man and his economic welfare. 

Instead of juggling with the vast amount of 
dead matter in map boundaries, foreign cities, and 
geographical precision which point nowhere, but 
kill time and furnish the teacher with excuse for 
spending time and energy in teaching the subject 
of geography, let us study geography by using 
the great agricultural, commercial, and industrial 
interests as they relate to man as the basis and 
reason for the existence of this subject; map 
study should be incidental instead of basic in its 
use. 

In answer to the second question I would 
answer in brief, there are three important methods 
or plans by which elementary agriculture and 
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home economics can be taught in Our common 
schools, viz.:— ‘ 

1. By effective correlation as suggested in the 
corn booklet outline and in above plan of substi- 
tutions. 

2. By general lessons to be given daily in 2 
systematic and seasonable way, on subjects that 
most concern the community and home life needs. 

3. By regular classwork with text-book in 
hand of pupil, and with a few available supplies 
for laboratory experiments in study of seeds, 
soils, plants, and chemical actions, that relate to 
the subjects. 

It must be understood that the school library 
should contain a good list of helpful books and 
references such as: Bowman and Crossley’s 
“Corn”; Wilson and Wilson’s “Agriculture for 
Young Folks”; Patton’s “School Sewing’; 
Snyder’s “Human Foods”; Hatch and Hazel- 
wood’s “Elementary Agriculture’; Snyder’s 
“Soils”; also available agricultural bulletins and 
many other splendid books and publications. 

To the third important question I would 
answer emphatically “yes.” After four years of 
careful investigation and experience in promoting 
this work as a county supervisor of schools, I 
have positive evidence to the effect that without 
an exception the teachers and schools following 
our plan of teaching agriculture and home 
economics give greater efficiency in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic than do the other schools 
where this work is neglected. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the boys and girls who 
failed to pass the uniform eighth grade examina- 
tion in Wright county, Iowa, in 1910 came from 
the schools in which practically nothing was done 
to correlate agricultural and home life studies 
with regular school work. To be plainer, the 
ratio of 3 to 1 was in favor of the re-directed 
school. In looking over the written manuscripts 
it was very marked indeed to note how much 
better the writing and composition were from the 
pupils from the re-directed schools as against the 
papers that came from the schools where nothing 
was done except to defend in the usual sentimental 
way the old “Three R” education. 

We desire to impress upon our readers the 
fact that the prime object of this kind of re- 
directed education is to get the teacher in the cor- 
rect personal attitude toward her pupils and their 
environments, and to render more efficient the 
work of reading, writing, and arithmetic as well 
as in the more fundamental; the training that 
“fits into life and makes us appreciate our en- 
vironment.” 

Our youth must be capable of self-expression 
within their immediate environments or their ed- 
ucation will be of little value to them. 

It must not be forgotten that the rural and 
village boys and girls are just as much in need of 
definite work in direction of manual training as 
are the youths of our large cities. The wood and 
metal work in the elementary form should be 
taught in every school and closely correlated with 
the daily work in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. We would urge the use of such lessons 
as seed tester box, corn tray, corn rack, vegetable 
trays, towel rack, clothes’ rack, bread-board, 
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care of tools, proper use of tools, use of nails and 
screws, study of sizes, names and quality of 
materials used in wood and iron work, and as 
the lessons are given, the teacher can see the 
possibility of effective correlation of the lumber, 
mining, manufacturing, and development indus- 
tries in connection with geography and language 
work, 


, 


STEUBENVILLE REPORTS 
Attention has been called in our columns to “home 
visits” made by teachers in the Steubenville, Ohio, 
schools. The success of the plan is evidenced by the 
large high school enrollment in the city and by the 
large unusual percentage of boys enrolled. 
The two statistical reports given below are sugges- 
tive:— 





Vearly Av. D’ly Per cent. Visits to 





December. Enroll. Attend. Attend. Parents. 
Sh A STE 141 118 93 4 
SS i iets 261 282 95 14 
eee ee 651 497 93 22 
pO Bro 91 86 95 24 
Lameme Ve ooo sischs 265 246 96 15 
REE. é. cessnncnenn 392 331 92 105 
Pleasant Heights.... 103 98 98 8 
BeetOR! 3665. inset 429 413 95 25 
Washington ........ 430 364 94 31 
Wells Grammar..... 125 114 98 31 

2,888 2,499 95 279 

High School........ 337 3,312 96 6 
TOE: «ustnabea 3,225 2,811 95+ 285 
No. teachers reporting “no visits” this month....... 23 


No. teachers reporting “no visits’ since September... 11 
Greatest number of visits (1) 63; (2) 56; (3) 51. 





January. 

Buchanan ....0.-- 1445 115 56 95 7 12 
Garfield .....20. +. 262 220 128 96 5 29 
Grant .......0.+.+ 652 530 244 94 £429 109 
BN rer 94 86 27 94 15 35 
LaBelle V. ....... 271 258 158 96 14 31 
Ramona; ..ec5 [osc dea 893 316 141 94 2 114 
Pleasant Heights.. 103 85 34.0986 0 .21 
SOM... 6s ani neaa 453 416 231 95 7 71 
Washington ...... 433 333 129 93 5 69 
Wells Grammar .. 126 111 84 99 2 2 
2,982 2,464 1,232 95 86 493 

Hish School....... 337 805 192 98 ll 6 
Totéls 62..04. 3,269 2,769 1,424 97 97 499 
No. teachers reporting “no visits” this month........ 6 


No. teachers reporting “no visits” since September... 2 

I am very greatly pleased to note the large number 
of “home” visits, also the decrease in the number of 
cases of tardiness. Our percentage for the month of 
January was no doubt greatly affected by the numerous 
cases of contagious diseases. Since these are abating, 
I suppose the percentage will naturally increase. Let us 
make the month of February, if possible, the best of the 
year. R. L. Ervin, 

a Superintendent of Schools. 

The common roller towel is specifically pro- 
hibited in the schools of Indiana and Kansas. The 
regulations in Kansas provide that “each pupil 
must have an individual towel, or sanitary paper 
towels shall be furnished,” 


It looks as though a few college boys will have 
to be hung or electrocuted as murderers before 
hazing will be toned down. 
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BOOK TABLE 


A SHORTER FRENCH COURSE By W. H. Fraser 
and J. Squair, University of Toronto. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co, Cloth. xxviit316 pages. Price, $1.10. 
Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar has been @ 

standard since its first appearance over ten years ago, 
and the present work needs but the authors’ names on 
the title page to assure it a friendly reception. Intrinst- 
cally, however, the book needs no such aid; # is able to 
stand on its own feet. The method of the older book 
has not materially been changed, but rather adapted for 
less mature pupils, or for those whose period of study 
is limited. Naturally, therefore, it is not imtended pri- 
marily for reference. ‘ 

The same attention to pronunciation is apparent in 
this as in the original grammar. The sound of every 
word in the first twenty-seven vocabularies is indicated 
by means of the phonetic symbols of the Association 
Phonetique Internationale, and in addition there is a 
complete phonetic transcription of the first ten lessons. 
So much of the thoroughness of the book strikes us 
at first glance. 

The grammatical drill is varied and suitable both for 
the old and for the modified direct method. Most 
noticeable perhaps in this connection is the distinct 
French flavor of the text, that language sense which is 
so often lacking in elementary modern language text- 
books, but which the authors have attained to a very 
high degree. 

Another good feature is the treatment of the difficult 
French verb. The regular conjugations are introduced 
early in the book and appear frequently thereafter, to 
be followed quickly by the important irregular verbs, all 
being treated fully but clearly. The appendix, moreover, 
contains about fifteen pages devoted exclusively to ir- 
regular verbs and their compounds, arranged in a re- 
markably simple way. This feature alone is a distinct 
achievement. 

Besides the grammatical appendix, there are several 
pages of conversational material, consisting mainly of 
class-room expressions, and some twenty extensive re- 
view exercises covering the main points of grammar 
and the peculiarly French idioms, based on Harvard, 
Yale, and other entrance examination papers. Careful 
vocabularies and an index complete the work. The 
binding and typography are tasteful and pleasing. 

“A Shorter French Course” is creditable throughout, 
and deserves to be as complete a success as its older 
brother. 


MARTHA OF CALIFORNIA. By James Otis. New 
York: American Book Company. 12mo. Cloth. 
142 pp. Illustrated. Price, 35 cents. 

Another delightful travel book for boys and girls by 
one who has already given us such works as “Antoine 
of Oregon,” “Benjamin of Ohio,” “Hannah of Ken- 
tucky,” and others. The author has a decided aptitude 
for describing the migration of people from the East 
to the great West in the earlier days. Those were the 
days when the proposed settlers “hit the trail” leading 
to and beyond the Rockies. “Martha’”’ in this book is 
the leading figure in a family who took to the Calki- 
fornia trail. Her experiences extend all the way from 
Missouri to California, a distance of over 2,000 miles. 
And hers were stirring experiences, such as she would 
never be likely to forget: of Indians, and buffalo herds, 
of prairie dogs, of the great Salt desert, and many 
others equally exciting. The book is prepared as a 
supplementary reader for the fourth grade, and wiil be 
welcomed by children of that age as a live book. 
SELECTED POEMS OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 

Edited with introduction and notes by Pirofessor 

Charles B. Burke of the University of Tennessee. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 1l16mo. Cloth. 

326 pp. Price, 25 cents, net. 

It is a pleasure to have these poems of one of the 
sweetest of modern mystics brought again to mind by 
the publication of this little volume of verse. And the 
pleasure is deepened by the copious introduction in 
which we have so wide a knowledge of the poetess 
herself, and of the Rossetti family, of which she was a 
distinguished member. Then the annotations are of 
highest value. In both introduction and notes the 
editor has done a clever piece of work, which those who 
have been helped and inspired by Rossetti’s verse will 
not be slow to appreciate. Of the poetical text with 
its many attractive examples we have nothing beyond 
this to say, that an excursion through Christina Ros- 
setti’s verses will be a source of delight. 
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A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS. Vol. I. By 
Professor George M. Minchin. Oxford University 
Press (American branch, 35 West Thirty-second 
street, New York). 12mo. Cloth. 198 pp. Price, $1.10. 
This is the second and revised edition of a work on 

Hydrostatics by an instructor in annlied mathematics 
in the British Royal Indian Engineering College. It 
deals with the more elementary part of the broad sub- 
ject. The themes with which this master hand deals 
arte: The Nature of Fluid ‘Pressure, Liquid Pressure on 
Plane and Curved Surfaces, (Buoyancy, Gases, Hydraulic 
and Pneumatic Machines, Some Forms of the Turbine, 
etc. The author does not in this work treat these sub- 
jects by the use of the differential and integral cal- 
culus, as he finds that many of them, especially those 
relating to centres of pressure or floating bodies, may 
be much more easily understood and mastered by simple 
geometry and algebra than by the calculus. The va- 
rious propositions and examples are made more plain 
by. carefully drawn figures. There is also an excellent 
index. 


THE CIRCUS BOOK. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 12mo. Cloth. 136 
p. Price, 50 cents. 
hat live boy or girl is there who will not want just 
such a book as this about the circus? And what memo- 
ries it will bring back about the elephants, camels, gir- 
affes, monkeys, clowns, bareback riders, fat ladies in the 
side-~show, and all the rest of the many things that go 
to make up the modern circus? In this book each of 
the various animals tells its own story of its own experi- 
ences, and how far it enjoys or dishkes the show busi- 
ness. And then there is a cute little drama in which 
both the animals, clowns, and actors are the characters, 
and all brimful of fun. It is a gay little book just 
suited to the merry-hearted youngsters. 


A PRIMER DAY BY DAY WITH SAM AND MAY. 
By Emma Serl and Vivian Evans, both of Kansas 
City (Missouri) schools. Illustrated by Harry E. 
Wood. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 

This is a highly interesting Primer, fitting into the 
life of every boy and girl, in city or country. It gives 
the keenest relish to learning to read. There is not a 
sentence in it that is not appetizing to the little boys 
and girls, not a picture that is not illuminating to the 
little people, not a word that is not in their thought 
vocabulary. It is a real child-life book. It appeals to 
all sorts of interests of the children, indoors and out, at 
home and on visits. It is all action, action of boys and 
girls and all sorts of pets, and for every day in the week, 
so that it covers very cleverly all the rounds of their 
young life. It is as vital as though no other Primer 
had ever been made. It is an important contribution to 
school book literature. 


LINCOLN: THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By Pro- 
fessor William H. Mace of Syracuse University. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. 191 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

A delightful perspective of Abraham Lincoln’s life and 
notable career. Though with limited compass, nothing 
essential to a thorough comprehension of the subject ts 
overlooked, More words have been used by other auth- 
ors in telling the Lincoln story, but mowhere have words 
been used to better effect than in this little, but appre- 
ciative volume. It is a threnody full of passion, patriot- 
ism, and pathos. It is just the book for every Ameri- 
can boy to have on his bookshelf, and its sentiments of 
reverence for a great and good man to have in his heart. 


ANIMALS: THEIR RELATION AND USE TO 
MAN. By Carolvn D. Wood, Supervisor of Nature 
Studies in New Bedford, Mass. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Cloth. 12mo. 192 pp. Illustrated. Price, 60 
cents. ; 
Out of an extended experience of instruction in 

Nature Study, this delightful volume comes to us, rich 

in textual matter, and this reinforced by the choicest 

and most attractive illustrations. The author deals 
chiefly with the domestic animals, with which the chil- 
dren are best acquainted, but leads the children on to 
the near relatives of these well-known animals, and 
some more remote that the children may have not seen 
except in some zoo. But her one aim ts to show their 
usefulness to man, and in this she never misses nor 
beclouds her aim. Beginning with the horse, she 
carries one on to the sheep, the dog, the elephant, and 
many others; and ends with charming descriptions of 
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insect life, such as the bee, the spider, the earthworm, 
etc. Sets of questions appear here and there through- 
out the text, to stimulate observation and memory. 
It is just such a book that the children of the grades 
would love to have. 


WHIPPEN. By Frederick Orin Bartlett. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co, Cloth. 83 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

In these latter days, when stories of business are 
legion, it is more than a, pleasure ‘to find one occasion- 
ally which, by reason, of originality of conception or a 
certain charm in the telling of it, stands out among the 
others as a contribution to that overworked branch of 
literature. Such a story is ‘Whippen,” as delightful a 
commentary on modern business methods as one could 
find in a year’s journey. 

Whippen, a young clerk in a country store, accident- 
ally stumbles upon a big idea. Unlike the general run 
of clerks, he has brains enough to know a big idea 
when he sees one. How he lived with it, experimented 
with at, and finally, with the courage of youth and his 
convictions, staked his future upon it and won, makes a 
story that is decidedly worth while. To write into a 
tale a classic upon the fine art of advertising and selling 
goods, without detracting from the narrative, is some- 
thing of an achievement. It is successfuly accomplished 
in “Whippen.” 


— > 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Song Garland.” Compiled by Jules S. Joannes. Price, $1.10. 
——‘‘The Posture of School Children.” a | Jessie H. Bancroft. 
Price, $1.50.—*“The Golden Word Book.’ By Sneath, Hodges and 
Stevens. Price,55 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“College Life.” By Le Baron R. Briggs. Price, 35 cents. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Sabotage.” By Emile Pouget. Price, 50 cents.—*‘‘The Eigbt- 
eenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte.’’ By Karl Marx. Price, 50 
cents. Chicag»: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

“The Students’ Practice Book.’’ Compiled by K. E. Wiley.— 
‘*Dickens’ Scenes from Pickwick in the Reporting Style of Pitman’s 
Shorthand.” New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“Old China and Young America.” By S. P. Conger. Price, 75 
cents.——“‘Our Neighbors: the Japanese.” By J. K. Goodrich. 
Price, $1.25. Chicago: G.G. Browne & Ce. 


“A NEW IDEAL” 


“A NEW ideal for the teaching of English 
is established with these books.* The auth- 
ors realize their opportunities for rendering 
service to social and political welfare as well 
as to education. To develop the child, to 
make each successive step simple and clear, 
to articulate the subjects carefully, to review 
them persistently and constantly, and to give 
concreteness to this and other school-work 
by relating both to the realities of daily life, 
is the central thought, from the first to the 
last through both books. This series is 
destined to meet with a very hearty response 
from educators who looking for thoroughly 
modern text-books on English. Surely this 
work isa great stride forward in the making 
of facts vital and in the training of the art 
of thinking.” 





*The Manly-Bailey Lessons in English. Book I, 45 
cents. Book II, 60 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 

TEMS of educational se te be 
] inserted under this ng are 
solicited from school autherities 

tm every state in the Union. Teo be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not 


tater than Friday preceding date of 
iesue. 











MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


APRIL. 


16-18: Inland Empire Association. 
Spokane, Washington; T. 0. Ram- 
sey, Spokane, sec’y. 


15-19: Conference for Education fn 
the South, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. B. 
B. Munford, Richmond, chairman, 
local committee. 


26: Interborough Association of 
Women Teachers, Seventh Annual 
Banquet, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City; Chairman of Committee, 
1115 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn. 


-30: National Federation of Music 

Maes irs Biennial —s Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Julius Eugene Kinney, 
Denver, Colo., pres. 


, 30-Ma 1: Georgia Association, 
30, ciate: Gipibintendent A. G. Miller, 
Way Cross, president. 


ril 30-May 8%: Kentucky Educa- 
Avional Aeccclation: R. L. McFar- 
land, Owensboro, pres. 


MAY. 


1-2: peg ane I vou i aes 
elation, Brattleboro; Su 

©. EK. Collins, Bellows sec’y- 
treas. 


1, 2 38: Mississippi Association, 
Hattiesburg. 


8-4: Superintendents and_ Principals 

ociation of Northern Illinois; De 

Kalb; James R. Skiles, De Kalb, 
gec’y. 


JULY. 


1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H; C. T. C. 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 


-10: National Education Association, 
i Salt Lake el D. W. Springer. 
Ann Arbor, chigan, eec’y. 


a 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—_—— 


MAINE. 


GARDINER. Mrs, William A. 
Blaisdell, appointed by the school 
committee as superintendent of the 
public schools of Gardiner, 1s. the 
first woman to occupy this position 
in the town in eighteen years. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CHARLESTOWN. The school 
district of Charlestown held an ad- 
journed school meeting Wednesday, 
April 2, with an unusually large at- 
tendance. The state superintendent 
was present, and, having investi- 
gated school conditions on the 
ground, explained to the citizens 
what could be done in the direction 
of providing suitable high school 
facilities adapted to the special needs 
of the town. It was unanimously 
voted to establish at Charlestown a 
high school, in the program ot 
which the domestic arts and agri- 
culture will have the prominent 
place, at the same time providing a 
classical course for pupils desiring 
the same. The new. high school 
work will be started in September. 
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Meantime a committee “has been ap- 
pointed to secure plans and esti- 
mates for a suitable high school 
building and to report at the next 
annual meeting. A great deal of in- 
terest was manifested, and the citi- 
zens generally feel that a solution 
has been found for one of their most 
serious local problems. A _ thriving 
high school of fifty to seventy-five 
pupils is probable. The district also 
unanimously voted down a motion to 
withdraw from the supervisory 
unron. 

NEWINGTON. At the school 
meeting held in Newington March 
29 the district voted that the board 
and superintendent be instructed to 
establish courses in manual training 
and household arts in the elemen- 
tary schools to begin next fall term, 
and the necessary funds were pro- 
vided. 

CONCORD. One of thé most 
encouraging school meetings of the 
year was that of the Union school 
district in Concord, held on the 
evening of April 3. Nearly 1,400 
votes were cast for members of the 
school board and an appropriation 
of $50,000 was raised for the erec- 
tion of a new school building to re- 
place the Walker school. About 
$95,000 was raised for running ex- 
penses. Concord and Keene are 
the only cities in the state in which 
school affairs are managed by a pri- 
mary assembly of the voters, in this 
respect being precisely on a par with 
all the town school districts. An 
intense interest is found in Concord 
in the recent progress of the public 
schools, and the public quite gener- 
ally has a strong sense of pride in 
the fact that experts from even dis- 
tant parts of the countrv are fre- 
quent visitors to Concord on er- 
rands of investigation. 

There seems to be a marked re- 
turn this year of the scarcity of 
teachers which prevailed in 1905 and 
1906. One day’s mail reveals such 
a scarcity in Cheshire, Hillsboro, 
Rockingham, Grafton, and Sullivan 
counties, thus indicating that it is 
pretty widespread. The scarcity of 
course is most marked in those 
towns which have no union 
superintendents. The demand for 
normal school teachers continues to 
be far in excess of the supply. 


MASSACHUSE " 
LYNN. Flora E. assistant 


superintendent of this ¢ity, Has is- 
sued a report to Superintendent 
F. J. Peaslee that is a professional 
and literarv masterpiece. She de- 
fends the schools from their fool 
critics most skilfully, and then tells 
the board of education and citizens 
how far they come from making the 
most of their responsibility and op- 
portunity. It is a gem, one of the 
best reports of the year by any 
school official the country over. 

SOMERVILLE. The = schcoi 
committee has provided for the 
rental of an apartment on Highland 
avenue under a lease of one year at 
the nrice of $35 per month for the 
use of the Girls’ Industrial school, 
to be used mainly as a show room 
lor the output of that institution, 
It is believed that enough of the 
school’s cooking can be disposed of 
publicly to pay the cost of the main- 
tenance of such apartments. In 
time a tea room may be established 
in the apartments. 
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WORCESTER. Representative 
teachers of the classics from all 
Over New England came to Worces- 
ter last week for the two-days’ 
meeting of the Classical Association 
of New England. The papers were 
of a high standard, and it was evi- 
dent to all who listened that there 
are a great many teachers to-day 
who feel that thorough training in 
the classics is a necessary part of 
the framework of our learning. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PAWTUCKET. A novel “school 
for aliens” was started a month ago 
with Sunday evening meetings in 
the Star Theatre. Moving pictures 
are utilized to teach lessons of 
American citizenship to foreign-born 
residents who do not speak English, 
This “civic theatre” is backed by 
leading citizens. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The conier- 
ence of high school teachers of the 
Philadephia Teachers’ Association 
has a remarkably good program, 
with many speakers from outside 
Pennsylvania, as well as Dr. Becht, 
W. D. Lewis, and Professor J. C. 
Rolfe. ; 

The Gary, Indiana, school idea 
will be introduced into one of the 
Philadelphia schools, the Alexander 
K. McClure school, if the plans sub- 
mitted to the elementary school 
committee are adopted. 

_ First steps toward the organiza- 
tion wn Philadelnhia of a school for 
organic education were taken re- 
cently at a meeting of the Organic 
Education Society. Organic edu- 
cation is taken to mean the training 
of children, physically and mentally, 
beginning at an age several years 
later than is now the custom and 
eliminating home study during the 
years of early development. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. In the 
latest report of Dr. Frank P. Bach- 
man of Cleveland submitted to the 
committee on school inquiry of the 
board of estimate the question of 
estimating for budget purposes is 
taken up in detail. Dr. Bachman 
makes recommendations which, if 
adopted and used in the preparation 
of the budget for 1914, will make it 
possible, he says, to verify and 
check the following facts: (1) The 
estimated total register. (2) The 
number of pupils on the average one 
teacher can economically and effi- 
ciently instruct. (3) The estimated 
number of teachers needed. (4) 
The estimated period for which 
teachers should be employed. 

LOCKPORT. The board of edu- 
cation voted unanimously to abolish 
fraternities and sororities in the 
Lockport high school. 

GENEVA. Trustees of Hobart 
College voted unanimously to ex- 
tend a call to Dr. Herbert Cushing 
Tolman, ~rofessor of Greek at Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., 
as president of Hobart, to succeed 
Langdon C. Stewardson, resigned. 

ROCHESTER. There was a 
large attendance at the National 
Conference of Music Supervisors in 
Rochester. The class demonstra- 
tions were unusually good, and there 
were excellent addresses by Com- 
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THE HOLDEN 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


missioner Claxton; Miss Henrietta 
Baker, Baltimore, president of_the 
conference; Miss Lucy K. Cole, 
Seattle; Miss Eleanor Smith, head 
of the department of music, Hull 
House, Chicago; Enoch Pearson, 
supervisor of music, Philadelphia, 
and Dr. Miles Farrow, choirmaster 
and organist of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York. The 
conference closed with a national 
dance festival. , 

BUFFALO. William E. Chan- 
cellor has just finished a study of 
the Buffalo schools. This city its 
unique in that the superintendent is 
elected quadrennially by popular 
vote on a party ticket and in that it 
has no board of education. In 
closing his report Dr. Chancellor 
6ays :— 

“The changes required in Buffalo 
seem to be these, viz.: Raising the 
bond limit; creating a board of as- 
sociate superintendents, to be chosen 
by the elected superintendent. Four 
such officers are needed; a school 
architect and director of repairs, 
etc., under the superintendent; a su- 
pervisor of janitors, under the su- 
perintendent; the superintendent 
should be ex-officio chairman of the 
board of school examiners (as in 
New Jersey); the elementary school 
course should be reduced to seven 
years as in Kansas City and the 
course raised to five years in the 
high schools; there should be some 
definite provision for deciding how 
and when to raise teachers’ salaries; 
more of the poor schoolhouses 
should be razed to the ground or re- 
modeled; a hall of school adminis- 
tration should replace the present 
incommodious quarters of the 
school department; or one floor or 
wing of a new municipal building 
should be assigned to the depart- 
ment. 

“These items are but the logical 
resultants of the enlarged and more 
enlightened policy recognized as ex- 
pedient by many of the public- 
spirited citizens of Buffalo.” 





CENTRAL STATES. 


NEBRASKA. 

The University of Omaha closing 
its fourth year is a standard univer- 
sity with the rights and privileges 
exercised by all such schools. The 


We Sold More Holden Book Covers 


in January 1913 
than in any preceding January in the past 43 years! 


It is Due to the Materials, Design, and Ease of Adjustment, to 
the Great Saving created by making the Free Text Books Last 
nearly Twice as Long, to the Protection to the Pupils from con- 
tagious diseases by providing a Clean, Waterproof, Germproof 
Book Cover before the books are transferred from one Pupil 
to another. 










SAMPLES FREE 


PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 














® 
Experience 

J 2 ° 

ustifies 

every claim that is made 
as to the relief civen 
women by the safe, 
speedy and certain 
action of the famous 5 


well-known remedy— 
Beecham’s Pills. 


Headaches, backaches, 
lassitude, worry, ex- 
treme nervousness are 
deplorable. 


They come to many wom- 
en, at times, as results of im- , 
proper nourishment and poor circulation. When you suffer try 
this economical and convenient remedy—Beecham’s Pills. 


They have corrected such conditions so invariably when ever 
tried, that they deserve 


The Faith of Women 


See how certainly your digestion will be improved and your 
bodily organs strengthened. It will seem marvelous that you can 
be so quickly relieved of distress and your whole system toned up 


Your blood will be purified—and then your eyes will sparkle 


your complexion be spotless, your lips rosy, your spirits cheerful— 
if you place justified reliance 


ECHAW’ 
PILL 


Every woman who values good health should read 
the special instructions aoith every box of pills. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c If eale 
have them, send price to Th Beech ep ko 


“* The Largest Sale of Any Medicine in the World’’ 
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Nebraska board of education. in. the 
official report says ‘that the labora- 
tory equipment is lacking’ in’ several 
of the ents, but that the 
teaching force is above the ayerage, 
and for that reason full recognition 
was given. 

One of the extremely sad cases in 
connection with the tornado was the 
case of W. H. Steinbach of Yukon. 
Mr. Steinbach had taught fifteen 
years in two towns in the state. He 
had lived very economically, and had 
been sufficiently thrifty so that he 
had recently boucht a farm at 
Yukon, with good buildings and 
stock. Mrs. Steinbach had been a 
great help to him in economical 
management and work. They had 
six children in their new home. The 
tornado swept every vestige of 
buildings, and, though all were in 


the cyclone cellar, the wife and 
youngest child were killed. 
INDIANA. 
FORT WAYNE. Henry G. Fel- 
ger, county superintendent of 
schools, resigned on April 4. He 


declares his innocence, but impeach- 
ment proceedings had been insti- 
tuted following the grand jury’s in- 
vestigation of the delinquency of 
young girls. It is one of the most 
unbelievable charges ever sent be- 
fore a grand jury in the case of any 
school man. His resignation was 
inevitable in view of the gravity of 
the charges against him. 


IOWA. 

Charles E. Blodeett of Atlantic, 
Cc. S. Cobb of Logan, and H. E. 
Wheeler of Shenandoah have signi- 
fied to their boards of education 
their purpose to resign as superin- 
tendents at the end of the school 
ear. 

The legislature has taken the local 
option feature away from Iowa City 
by indirection, by providing that no 
saloon can be licensed within five 
miles of any state college. It wipes 
out all saloons from Iowa City. 

DES MOINES. Among those 
considered by the board of education 
for the superintendency to succeed 
Superintendent W. O. Riddell are 
Assistant Superintendent F. E. Wil- 
lard of Seattle, Wash.; Superin- 
tendent W. A. Brandenburg of Okla- 
homa City, formerly of Des Moines; 
Superintendent Gerard T. Smith of 
Peoria, Ill.; Superintendent J. H. 
Beveridge, who has just been re- 
elected m Council Bluffs, and Frank 
D. Haddock of Chicago. 

The second important bill of the 
present legislature extending the 
scope of state aid to schools passed 
the House and has gone to the gov- 
ernor for his signature. It is the 
Boe bill providing additional state 
aid to county high schools which 
train young people for teaching the 
rural schools. At present the state 
is helping sixty-three high schools 
with $500 each a year. The Boe 
bill carries an appropriation of $100,- 
000 for next year and $125,000 for 
each year thereafter. This appropri- 
ation will make it possible-to aid 163 
schools. The bill raises the amount 
J state aid from $500 to $750 annu- 
ally. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Chicago public 
schools now have “deans of women,” 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND 
COUNTRY LIFE 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, JULY 1 to 29, 1913 
More than 30 Courses especially for teachers, clergymen, farm owners, sub- 


urban residents and social workers. 
Field Crops, Atiimal Husbandry, Pou 
ket Gardening, Botany, Entomology, Chemistry, Bi 


to be given are Soil Fertility, 
, Beekeeping, Fruit Growing, Mar- 
Life, Trees, Home Eco- 


nomics, Agricultural Education, School’ Gardening, Rural Economics, Soci- 
ology and Literature, Organized Play, Arts and Crafts, andothers. 


EXPENSES LOW 


DELIGHTFUL SURROUNDINGS 


BULLETIN OBTAINED FREE BY “WRITING 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE EXTENSION SERVICE 


Amherst - 


- Massachusetts 





Summer Session 
FOR TEACHERS 


In Manual Training, Domestic and Applied Arts, 
June 23 to Aug. 15, 1913. 


eal and Academic Courses. 
equipment, delightful climate. 
special bulletin to the Registrar. 


Many points of interest nearby. 


Domestic Science, Peda - 
Inexpensive, Seontlens 
Apply for 


ra pC ECS INSEUTUTE wy. 





and among other things that they 
have instituted is the social after- 
noon. This is held in the halls of 
high schools on alternate Fridays, 
and the “function” is conducted in 
every way like that of the grown- 
ups that the girls may receive les- 
sons in the proper conduct. The 
household arts department furnishes 
the refreshments. 

The Woman’s City Club has sent 
a petition to the mayor, asking the 
appointment of another woman on 
the school board and suggesting 
that the appointee be a physician. 

LASALLE. When the LaSalle- 
Peru. township high school was es- 
tablished about fifteen years ago, F. 
W. Matthiessen equipped the school 
at an expense of $50,000. A few 
years later he erected for the school 
a manual training building and 
equipped the same at an expense of 
another $50,000. At that time this 
equipment was the very best which 
could be secured. Last year he pre- 
sented to the school a building for 
social purposes and community 
work. It provides a community 
centre for both education and recre- 
ation. The building and equipment 
are valued at $75,000. This year he 
presented a dwelling house which is 
to be used for domestic science pur- 
poses. Here the girls will learn 
home, making under real home con- 
ditions. This gives more room in 
the manual training building, which 
will now be used in day time and 
during the school year for regular 
school work. During evenings and 
vacations it will be used as a con- 
tinuation school for boys and men 
who are engaged in the shop and 


factories. The past shows that as 
soon as educational thought has 
made an advance Mr. Matthiessen 


stands ready to furnish the means 





for his neighbors to realize the 
benefit. May his tribe increase. 
MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. The — schooi 


board will take action soon on the 
proposition for a committee of fif- 
teen representing the widest variety 
of the city’s mmterests to study local 
educational conditions, make sug- 
gestions as to how courses might be 
adapted to the needs of industries, 
and consult with the superintendent 
on educational matters. Three men 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogues, address the Princtpal 
A. C. Beyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOO Salem, 
5 Massachusetts. pier Im eg 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pte- 
man, Principal. 


University of Maine 
‘SUMMER TERM 
July 7-August 15, 1913 


For circular address 
President ROBERT J. ALEY 
Orono, Maine. 
TO TEACHERS 


If you have the class we have the 

that means its success. ‘English Greuubns 
A Parallelism and Comparison” 165 pages 
c S is the surprising answer to the long de. 
mand for a grammar that makes the work a 
provable study. To reason out the proper 
use of any element ,—clause, phrase, or word— 
with the gract beyond dispute, conscious 
from the beginhing that such a thing has 

been made possible must prove the de- 
light of any student This is the very book 
you have Deen demanding—it means success 
and 50 cents brings it to you by return mail. 

H. H. Henderson, Publisher, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 16 to August 8, 1913 
Eight Weeks 


graduate and undergraduate courses leading 
to degrees. Rapootsl em phasis is Jaid upon 
courses for teachers. Among the instructors 
for the 1913 session are Professor JOHN 
trans ert ee of London,and Dr 
(RES, of t 

a, he Russell Sage 

Address for Circular 
W.C. Bagley, Director 
Urbana, Illinois. 


ae PARTNER WANTED 

terest im invention for payi 

fee $75 Write to Geo. po = 
street, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Hew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, I!l., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Wasnington, D, C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg- 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
An ney for ee teachers and school officers who are piesstes for next year and 


the future. 
Sermentd of Harvard University. 


calls and correspondence invited. D 





THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main St., Hartford, Conn, 


wants teachers who are willing to accept positions paying a larger salary. 
CIRCULARS FREE 





are suggested as a nucleus of the 
pen a committee: E. G. Hall, 
president of the state federation of 
labor: W. F. Webster, principal of 
the East high school: and N. F. 
Hawley, former member of the 
board of education. The members 
of the committee would be appointed 
for a limited number_of years and 
would have a semi-official standing. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. The Detroit Times 
is another large daily paper giving 
space to the hiterary productions of 
public school children. A page is 
edited in co-operation with the de- 
partment of English in Detroit 
eighth grades. Essays by pupils 
are recommended for publication in 
reward for application and merit. 
Composition work in Detroit 
schools emphasizes three points— 
story reproduction (vocabulary and 
style), and original composition un- 
der two special heads—personal ex- 
perience and imaginative stories. 
One original composition, printed 
April 9, by a boy who had been in 
America just fifteen months, is a 
credit to his instruction and the 
Times found a good “copy.” It 
follows :— . 

ON MY NATIVE CITY. 
By Ezra Lipkin. 

A small town in southern Russia. 
The sun sends its red, glow- 
ing rays upon each substance and 
warms and heats the earth as if to 
suck out to the last its juices. Noon 
hour arrives, and the town clock 
strikes monotonously twelve times. 
Wide open the school doors, and a 
number of children pour out, filling 
the air with their happy voices and 
joyous laughter. They are freed for 
a while from the closed up and sul- 
try rooms. “To the forest” is their 
unanimous desire, and rapidly they 
run to cool themselves among its 
shadowy trees. There they ‘lie on 
the soft ground and eagerly breathe 
the refreshing air. The chirping of 
the ‘birds sounds to them like di- 
vine music, and their tune fills their 
hearts with joy and exaltation. 


The picture disappears, and in its 
place appears a wide meadow, where 
IT used to walk before sunrise, when 
even Nature was deepened in sleep 
and only the floating of the river 
nearby interrupted the ruling silence. 

One after another the visions ap- 
pear, and like frogs they melt and 
disappear in the air. 

Rests my body here in free-land, 

But my soul is far away, 

O’er the ocean in the city, 
Where I spent my childhood’s day. 


KANSAS. 

KANSAS CITY. Superintendent 
M. E. Pearson has been wunam- 
mously re-elected for the twelfth 
time. 


MISSOURI. 

JOPLIN. The high school will 
graduate a class of 112, which is far 
the largest in the experience of the 
school. 


WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. The current 
issue of Mercury, the publication of 
the East Division high school, com- 
memorates the magazine’s twentieth 
birthday. A reproduction of the 
first Mercury is inserted in the an- 
niversary number to show the prog- 
ress in twenty years. It has always 
been an excellent sheet, improving 
every year. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 
JACKSONVILLE. Next month 
will bring to a close the most suc- 
cessful year that the State Normal 
school here has ever experienced. 
The boys outnumber the girls in the 

graduating class by two. 


LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS. The next 
building to be constructed by the 
city will be a new normal school, ac- 
cording to Commissioner Ricks. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA. Hancock 
has six schools ready to receive 
certificates for conforming to the 
standard school plan of the state 
department, according to Super- 
visor Duggan 


county 


—_—_—_— 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. Superintendent 
J. H. Francis has organized a Round 
Table in the school department for 
the discussion of school affairs in 
Los Angeles. Representatives of 
the various teachers’ organizations, 
of the teaching force, and the super- 
visors of the special departments 
meet each month with the superin- 
tendents in the board rooms to dis- 
cuss policies and problems of gen- 
eral interest to the schools. 

There are now 71,808 school chil- 
dren enrolled in Los Angeles, which 
is an actual increase of 5,136 pupils 
over a month ago. The enrollment 
‘necreased 1,373 pupils in the high 

hools, which now have 12,792 pu- 


MENEELY &.CO. » 
poston aie | om 
2A PARK ST. S20 060 yours age, } 








rector, JAMES LEE LOVE, 


pils listed, and 3,763 pupils in. the 
grammar schools, which gives Los 
Angeles 59,016 pupils. The schools 
of the city have been rapidly grow- 
ing, and Deputy Superintendent 
Monlux stated that 80,000 pupils 
would be listed before the school 
closed for vacation in June. 

SACRAMENTO. State Superin- 
tendent Hyatt’s biennial report is 
just out. It is brimming with facts 
and statistics which give one some 
idea of the stupendous pace at which 
California is progressing in public 
education. In the last ten years the 
number of graduates from the ele- 
mentary schools of the state has in- 
creased 197 per cent., while the 
number of graduates from the high 
schools has increased 181 per cent. 
What a record! This latter per- 
centage is at least a partial answer 
to the few critics of our high schools 
who have thought something was 
wrong because so few availed them- 
selves of their benefits, as the Oak- 
land Enquirer says. 


COLORADO. 

DENVER. Speaker O. C. Skin- 
ner’s bill fixing a minimum wage of 
$50 a month for public school 
teachers has gone to the governor 
tor signature. ‘> all the minimum 
wage agitation it would be strange 
‘i there were not some recognition 
of its application to teaching wages. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. The ten- 
tative excursion program for the 
N. E. A. meeting here in July shows 
four attractive trips—to Ogden 
Canyon, Provo, Bingham Canyon, 
and Saltair, and possiblv another to 
Logan Canyon. Easterners espe- 
cially will be surprised and delighted 
at the grandeur of the scenery in 
this Rocky mountain state. 

The board of education has abol- 
ished four supervisorships,—super- 
visor of physical education, super- 
visor of art, supervisor of applied 
arts, and director of sewing and do- 
mestic science. The incumbents in 
these offices are transferred to high 
school work. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES, 


OREGON. 

PORTLAND. The new state su- 
perintendent appointed by Governor 
West to succeed L. R. Alderman is 
J. A. Churchill, who for the last 
twenty years has served so faith- 
fully and so successfully as superin- 
tendent of Baker county, Oregon. 
Mr. Alderman has been elected su- 
perintendent of the Portland schools 
at $4,500. 


ROW 'N?® 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 
For Hoarseness 





Never fail to 3 
throat. Inva.uable to public epeakers aud singers. 
25c, 50c, $1.00. Sample Free. 
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Educational Association Officers 


Kentucky County Superintendents’ 
Association: W. L. Jayne of Cat- 
lettsburg, -president; J. L. Pil- 
kington, Hardin county, first vice- 
president; Miss Lydia E. Gardner, 
Nicholas county, second. vice- 
president; Miss Pearl Hindman, 
Adair county, secretary; and F. L. 
Chandler of Henry county, treas- 
urer. 

North Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: C. A. Mohrman of Neligh, 
president; J. J. Malone of Humph- 
rey, vice-president; Minnie Miller 
of O’Neill, secretary; N. A. 
Housel of Madison, treasurer. 

Toledo, Ohio, Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: Mrs. Francis Valentine, 
president; Alice Fellows, . vice- 
president; Ida Mering, recording 
secretary; Caroline McNary, cor- 
responding secretary; Elizabeth 
Mau, treasurer. 


Schuylkill Valley, Penn., School- 
masters’ Club: President, Harvey 
R. Vanderslice, Boyertown; vice- 
president, Superintendent J. M. 
Derr, Tamaqua; secretary and 
treasurer, T. A. Bock, Spring City. 

‘Alabama Educational . Association: 
President, J. V. Brown of Dothan; 
first vice-president, T. Linder of 
Talladega; second vice-president, 
Miss Gracé Thomas Jones of 
Selma; third vice-president, C. F. 
Floyd of Montgomery; secretary, 
re-elected, W. C. Griggs of Gads- 
den; treasurer, re-elected, E. E. 
Smith of Birmingham. 


," 
> 





Reports and Pamphiets Received 


Williamson, Pa., Free School of Me- 
chanical Trades. Bulletin No. 12. 
“Patternmakers’ Tradé Course.” 

The Better Farming Association of 
North . Dakota. “First Annual 
Report.” E. J. Weiser, Fargo, N. 
D., executive committee. 


South Carolina State Teachers’ As- 
sociation: A. H. Gasque, Florence, 
president; A. B. Rhett, Charleston, 

first vice-president; Miss Hettie 

Brown, Winthrop College, second 

vice-president; L> TT. ~ Baker, 

Columbia, secretary, and C. V. 

Neuffer, Bennettsville,; treasurer. 


- 
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BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Sam and Kitty Morton of the 
famous Four Mortons come to B. F. 
Keith’s theatre next week as one of 
the comedy features in them latest 
skit, “Back Where They Started.” 
The spectacular event of the week 
will be B. A. Rolfe’s latest musical 
production, “Arcadia,” with fifteen 
musicians, singers, and dancers. 
George Felix and the Barry Girls 
will present that most amusing of 
farces, “The Boy Next © Door.” 
Other features will be Caesar Nesi, 
the wonderful Italian tenor, who 
makes his first Boston appearance 
at B. F. Keith's theatre; ~Phil 
Staats, late of H. W. Savage's 
“Excuse Me” company, better 
known as “300 pounds of har- 
mony”; Marco Belli, in a European 
novelty; Hanbon and Clifton,- the 
strong men and muscular marvels; 
Two Alfreds, im a novel clowning 
specialty; Hariders and Meliss; two 
boys and a piano; and the wonderful 
Edison talking motion pictures, with 
all new subjects. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





— 
on the wing is an experience one of our teachers has just had'tbhrough the work 
of our Agency. The Superintendent of Schoo)s at Hornell! is a man who knows 

what he wants and usuaily gets it. He came to our office this month to select teachers for 

various positions whi m he could visit at work. other positions he had an important 
grammar schoo! principalship for which he wanted a etrong woman. He saw a record in our 
office of a grade teacher in Glens Falls who seemed to him what he wanted and he took the 

night train east to visitherat work. Mean- from this teacher saying tosuspend o 

while the following morning we had a letter erations for a while asshe hada posi- 

tion Ser We telegraphed Dr. kedman ahd the following letter from the teacher 
shows good results of decisive action. “I wrote you not to consider me for a position as 

[I was about to make a personal application for a place I was practically sure of 

se Bat Dr. Redman of Hornell met me on the train last night and his offer 

much better to me, so I signed a contract with him. Thanking you for 

your prompt service.” Soa very good teacher this time was caught on the WING 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


—- BREWER Aeenes 
302 AUDITORIUM O 
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th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY i2trodzces to Coneges, 


Schools, and F 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, ators, mao 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Shiver Seine, Nes tort Est. 1888 
chants — ae See —_ positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 











PECIA LISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure Mee bo $60 to $79 per month. For turther 
information address THE TEACHERS’ ENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouvaded 1893 ELBRIDGE 8. S8ABIN 
Pres, Sec. and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least SO of the 90 counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
phy Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 

© for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 42 %°22%.%,99::r2nz!ctor 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior ency for rior 
T people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to schoo! ofhcials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teaclerzs 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY **cn.osuh4” 
Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Business” carefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Western 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 

















TEACHERS’ -+ Madison, Wi e* 
THE PARKER AGENCY ee ake Washington ** —— 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 6BeaconSt. . . 


AGENCY 
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HERS ARE INQUIRING | | ANUNBUYABLE REPUTATION 


every day about the Massachusetts Teachers’ comes Only as the result of a long period of 
- Annvity Guild. They are discovering that Sincere and effective SERVICE. SER- 
~ itis an organization of co-workers in which VICE is the key word at M.C.S. and the 


lendid attainments made by its graduates 
the ht to b led. = : pada, 
cides ore — ee eis, argue conclusively as to the SINCERITY 
enrolling, b:cause no better way of insuring of the service. We want many honest and 

themselves—no safer, more profitable and earnest students in our school, but we do 


more satisfactory way—presents itself. net want one of them to whom we cannot 
- Atpresent the Guild is conducting a suc- do good,——render EFFICIENT and 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment, LASTING SERVICE. 

which will mean even more generous pro- WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 


vision for annuitants than that now given. Our normal course is especially adapted for the 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN training of commercial teachers. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ | | *"°!%: ee eee Ree 
ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Drop a postal to “‘Educationally the strongest business school in New England’’ 
GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal Pope 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 





156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


The deflection of all of our mathematical energies into the highway of business is an unfair {thcugh un- 
intentional) discrimination. Processes fundamentally mathematical play a part in most Welk: of life, 
particularly in the industries. But industrial vocations are so numerous and varied that there has been 
justifiable hesitation about using the mathematics of any particular trade for general educational pur- 
poses. 


WHAT KIND OF WORK CONTAINING THE INDUSTRIAL 
ELEMENT ARE WE JUSTIFIED IN USING? 


The author of “Simple Problems.in Industrial Arithmetie’’ believes it is such work as will emphasize 
the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational efficiency depends 
and these operations and processes must find constant application in the doing of useful things, not 
in solving problems which lead nowhere. 


Any mathematics to be classed as ‘‘industrial’ must bring the pupil into the closest possible contact 
with the materials studied. First-hand measurements must furnish the basis for mathematical computation 
whenever possible, the measurement and interpretation of scale drawings being next in value. We must 
deal with such practical things as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and econemy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of ma- 
terial, wages, estimating, etc. 


In Brenelle Hunt’s 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


the lessons are worked out with the intention of utilizing the most available material, emphasizing 
constructive processes, furnishing opportunity for making first-hand measurements, drawing and inter- 
preting simple diagrams, furnishing drill in fundamental operations, and at the same time giving some 


useful information. 
SINGLE COPIES 30 CENTS, POSTPAID 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





